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Quixotic Sacrifices 
T CLEVELAND the United Mine Workers an- 
nounced the terms on which they would go back 
to work. The terms are now well known. The miners 
did not ask for further conferences. The matter was 
settled. All that was thenceforth required was for the 
operators as individuals, or as groups if they preferred, 
to step up and sign the contract—on the dotted line. 

Some persist in referring to the outcome as individual 
settlements. It is anything but individual settlements 
—for all it is individual signatures. There is no point 
in trying to cover over the extent of the defeat suffered 
by the operators. The only feature to which they can 
point as a gain is the breaking up of the old Central 
Competitive Field. Lewis did not get that treasure 
restored, and, as we have said before, it was, after all, 
not an essential to him. 

Large groups of operators have not signed the Cleve- 
land agreement. Some are trying to effect outright 
district agreements as such and thereby establish the 
fact of district contracts, for which they have been 
contending. To accomplish this they are finding that 
they are being called on to concede more than even the 
terms imposed by Lewis at Cleveland. Illinois at this 
writing is endeavoring to wrest from the union a con- 
tract more favorable to the Illinois mine workers than 
that offered by Lewis last week. They are still pinning 
their hope on Frank Farrington, who has delivered 
nothing as yet. It is an admirable emprise on which 
they are embarked—that of breaking Lewis’ hold by 
re-establishing Farrington to power through their sacri- 
fices. So might a shipwrecked, starving mariner, cling- 
ing to a log, resist the friendly wind blowing him 
toward shore whilst he carved his log to a stately ship 
that he might ride to port in style. 

Guerilla warfare annoys and hinders, it does not 
overcome an organized enemy. 


The President’s Message 


PRESIDENT HARDING the coal industry owes 
a debt for his message to Congress on Aug. 18, 
the theme of which was the present disturbed indus- 
trial conditions of the country and the major subject 
of which was coal. Like every student who writes a 
thesis as a result of his first study of an interesting 
subject, the President has discoursed at length on coal. 
He has found it an absorbing if disturbing subject. 
Going back to last October, when the administra- 
tion initiated its efforts to forestall the coal strike by 
seeking an agreement in advance between the miners 
and operators to arbitrate their differences—an agree- 
ment, by the way, that the operators were then wholly 
willing to make but which the miners refused—the 
President carries the narrative down to the present. 
His remarks on the rail strike are really supplementary 
because to the government at Washington the early 





settlement of the rail strike has been considered of first 
importance because of its influence on the coal strike. 

Those Americans who read Mr. Harding’s message 
with even casual care will be impressed with the hope- 
lessness he expresses. After telling of his efforts to 
get the disputants together this summer he says with 
respect to his proposal of July 10: “Appraising cor- 
rectly the hopelessness of the situation I again invited 
both operators and workers to meet with me, and 
tendered a means of settlement so justly inspired that 
it was difficult to see how anyone believing in indus- 
trial peace and justice to all concerned could decline it.” 
Yet, he notes, “the mine workers refused to resume 
work under the arbitration plan” and “a considerable 
minority [of the bituminous coal operators] declined 
the proposal.” The cause of his despair, as it has been 
of the despair of the coal industry since the Cleveland 
meeting early this month is summed up in his highly 
significant words: 

“The simple and significant truth was revealed that, 
except for such coal as comes from the districts worked 
by unorganized miners, the country is at the mercy of 
the-United Mine Workers.” Merciful heavens! How 
John L. Lewis must have swelled to bursting with pride 
in his kingship when the President of the United 
States admitted so much! 

Pointing out that at every stage the government has 
been a neutral regarding wage scales and working con- 
tracts and that there are fundamental evils in our 
“present system of producing and distribution which 
make the wage problem difficult,” Mr. Harding, believ- 
ing that the “public interest demands the investigation 
and the finding of the facts” for the public, asks Con- 
gress for authority to create a commission of investiga- 
tion of the whole coal industry “with provision for its 
lawful activities and bestowal of authority to reveal 
every phase of coal production, sale and distribution.” 
In speaking thus he rightfully says that he is speaking 
in the interest of the mine worker, the mine operator 
and the public. 

Praising the coal operators who have scrupulously 
held to the maximum prices set by Mr. Hoover, the 
President glories in the “revelation of business con- 
science stronger than the temptation to profit by a 
people’s misfortune,” and makes “grateful acknowledg- 
ment to those who preferred to contribute to national 
welfare rather than profit by a nation’s distress.” 

It is not because Mr. Harding offers solutions for 
the problems of the coal industry or sets out to get a 
commission to assemble facts that we are grateful for 
his message on coal. It is because to an intelligent 


public his words will carry the knowledge of a trouble- 
some and difficult problem and conviction that when a 
chief executive throws up his hands in despair over 
the strike there is perhaps after all something more 
than plain hardheadedness on the part of the coal oper- 
ators to explain the duration of the strike and the loss 
of the fight to the miners. 
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Coal and the Tariff 


N THE boom year of 1920 the spot price of bitu- 

minous coal rose to unheard-of heights, passing in 
some isolated instances $20 per ton at the mines. 
Throughout the greater part of the year prices were 
high, yet the official figures of the Geological Survey 
show that the average for all soft coal produced was 
but $3.74, an increase of $1.25 over the average for 
1919. On a normal output of 500,000,000 tons this 
would mean less than two-thirds of a billion dollars 
added to the cost of coal one year over the other. This 
increase was in fact taken in part by the advances in 
wages to the miners and in part went to the coal 
operators as profits. 

A strenuous effort has been made this year to reduce 
the wages of coal-mine labor in consonance with com- 
modity prices, the cost of living and wages in other 
industries. It has signally failed. The President in his 
message to Congress tells us why—the unconquerable 
United Mine Workers. Coal will therefore be no 
cheaper this winter; for many it will be higher than 
last year. The fight within the industry has resulted 
in a decision calling for more money from the public. 
For this the industry will be lambasted from one end 
of the country to the other, and—here is the point— 
from one wing of the Capitol to the other. Congress- 
men and Senators will lay the lash to the coal industry 
for robbing the people, for depriving it of coal and 
for profiteering in a commodity that is essential to keep 
people warm. 

At the same time these same Congressmen have 
passed a tariff bill that adds more to the cost of neces- 
sary clothing for warmth—that is to say, for wool— 
than all the coal industry will exact. Sober-minded 
citizens are saying that were any set of men outside 
of Congress to have conceived and carried out the 
plundering of the people’ of the country for the benefit 
and profit of the few—some of whom, it appears, 
sponsored the bill—that this tariff contemplates, those 
men would be subject to indictment for conspiracy un- 
der the anti-trust law. 

Wool, sugar and thousands of articles and commodi- 
ties necessary to the everyday life of the common people 
are to suffer tribute to these organized plunderers in 
Congress. The President is proud of his neutrality in 
the coal and rail strikes. But where is neutrality be- 
tween the builders of this unprecedented and unholy 
tariff and the consumer? 





Is This Unionphobia or What? 


BOUT three weeks ago Donk Brothers Coal & Coke 

X Co., of St. Louis, obtained permission from Frank 
Farrington, president of the United Mine Workers of 
American in Illinois, and from district officers of the 
union to proceed with construction of the main shaft at 
the company’s new mine near Edwardsville, Ill. This 
was entirely according to Hoyle under the terms of the 
1920-1922 contract—a contract which the International 
union was struggling to maintain. With all the neces- 
sary preliminaries completed, the company and the con- 
tractors started shipment of tools and machinery to- 
ward Edwardsville, ordered superintendents and job 
foremen to that town and placed considerable orders for 
electrical equipment and material. Work was to start 
with a rush and be pushed to completion as quickly as 
possible, thus providing immediate employment at 
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union wages for a good many striking union men— 
some of them hungry after four months of layoff—anq 
future employment to a good many more as fast as the 
mine was developed. 

‘It was reasonable to suppose that the men of 
Edwardsville, fully authorized by their own leaders, 
would go to work forthwith and gladly. But did they? 
They did not. Instead they held a local meeting, de- 
cided their state and district officers were incompetent 
to pass upon their case, and proceeded to take the 
matter into their own hands. They delivered an 
ultimatum to the mine owners and to their own officials, 
No construction on that mine should start until the 
strike in Illinois is over. Construction on other mines 
in Illinois was proceeding under the contract, but it did 
not at Edwardsville. So energy expended in getting 
ready to finish the mine was wasted. Shipments were 
stopped; orders cancelled. Hungry union men con- 
tinued hungry. 

The whole trouble was that union men refused: to 
obey their chosen leaders. There is no use searching 
for some devious method of reasoning by which the 
men reached their peculiar decision. In all probability 
reason played no part in the case whatever. The Inter- 
national miners’ union does not preach reason into its 
members. It has spent years diligently instructing 
them in dogmatism and the infallibility of unionism 
It has so successfully instilled within them a mental 
attitude of disregard for authority and the rights of 
others that today, becoming an irresponsible rabble, 
the membership sometimes does not hesitate to disre- 
gard its own constituted authority. When mine union- 
ism reaches that point its foundations are cracking. 
The drunkenness of power may bring it down in ruins. 





How Much Strength in the Law’s Arm? 


UT in Illinois public and private pressure is slowly 

compelling officers of the law to do something 
about the Herrin massacre. There have been one or 
two gestures before. Now we see a circuit court judge 
issuing a summons for a special grand jury to meet 
Aug. 28 at Marion, 10 miles from the scene of the 
June 22 horror, to begin an official investigation. The 
law has been slow in the Herrin case. 

Those who hopefully study the case in its present 
status are able to perceive certain indications that the 
call for a special grand jury is not to be merely a 
gesture. For one thing, the judge declined to permit 
the county sheriff to serve the summonses. The sheriff 
may be one of those upon whom painful justice will be 
meted out when justice finally prevails. For another, 
it is known that a quiet effort is to be made eventually 
to take the case out of “bloody” Williamson County, 
even at the cost of a change in the state constitution, 
if it becomes evident that a fair and fearless jury cannot 
be impanelled from among the citizens of that county. 
And finally, the plea of the state that it has not suffi- 
cient funds for a proper prosecution of such an elab- 
orate case may be met with private funds in plenty. 
Already the Illinois Chamber of Commerce has begun 
accumulating them and other agencies may do likewise. 

It remains highly doubtful whether justice can be 
done in the “bloody” county. But if it cannot, the 
sooner the people of the United States find it out the 
better. It will remain then for the world to learn 
whether a small community can successfully defy the 
will of a sovereign nation. 
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Low-Cost Methods Enable Thin-Seam Mine in Montana 
To Compete with Thick Coal Found in That State 


Semi-Automatic Equipment Eliminates Hoist Engineer and 
Pumper—Five-Car Tracks Paralleling the Faces Aid the Loading 
Of Coal—Low Cars Prevent Much Breakage and Save Labor 


By C. M. SCHLOSS 


Denver, Colo. 


accustomed as it is to operations in thick beds, 
views dubiously the possibility of economically 
mining the thinner seams. Most attempts in this direc- 
tion have been unsuccessful. It is difficult for the thin- 
seam operator to compete in production cost with his 
neighbors mining beds ranging in thickness from 5 to 
65 ft. It is difficult, but that it is not impossible is 
proved by the success of the Keene mine of the Bair- 
Collins Co., four miles west of Roundup, Montana, on 
the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 
Keene, originally a wagon mine, was opened by a 
slope. When the Bair-Collins Co. became owners in 
1920 they immediately sank a shaft and began to de- 
velop the mine to produce a daily output of 600 tons, 
which they do not expect to exceed. The superintendent, 
Albert Griffin, says, “With an output of only 600 tons 
a day we can keep down our investment in equipment 
and the consequent interest and depreciation on that 
equipment; we can keep our workings concentrated and 
our expense for supervising bosses low. With us, a 
production of 600 tons a day is the point where the 
economic law of diminishing returns begins to act.” 
The 34-in. coal bed lies from 80 to 130 ft. below the 
surface on a uniform pitch dipping 4 per cent slightly 
north of east. Immediately superimposed on the coal 


Te mining fraternity of the Rocky Mountains, 


is an 8-in. layer of drawslate and a thick stratum of 
sandstone; the floor being entirely of the latter material. 
The excellent roof and floor and the light overburden 
make possible wide rooms and entries with narrow 
pillars. Squeezes are rare. A few props are used, 
more as a precautionary measure than because they are 
actually needed. The operation is on the lower half of 
the Roundup bed which is here split by 11 ft. of rock. 





Worked ouf 























FIG. 1—BUTTS AND MAIN ENTRIES CROSS AT 30 DEG. 


Keene mine has a layout plan that seems to have been pushed 
over from the vertical. All the right angles of the ordinary 
mine are 30 or 150 deg. The arrangement makes the faces abnor- 
mally long and unusually easy to approach with a curved rail. 
In consequence no difficulty is met in placing a line of five cars 
at the face at one time for the men to load. This saves double 
shoveling or worse. 
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FIG. 2. CAR WHICH NOT ONLY CAN GO INTO LOW PLACES BUT, WHEN THERE, CAN BE 
EASILY LOADED FROM THE SIDE 
At A will be noted a small angle iron up on the side of the car. The back of heavy brace C which supports the flare of 
which runs all along the side of the car. the car is made low as at B so as to make it the car which is in this instance merely a 
Its function is to prevent the wood from easy to load at this point. The top of the level shelf. D is a check hook on the front 
being “chewed away” by the loading of coal board B is 13% in. above the rail, and the band of the car, well protected by the 
and to lock the coal in place after it is built top of the angle A, 163 in. Note also the angle brace. 


From the shaft bottom the mine spreads out in a 
fan-tail as shown by the map, permitting easy grades 
into the rooms. Main entries are driven 30 ft. wide and 
over the haulage roads they are brushed to a height of 
5 ft. for a width of 12 ft. Rock shot down from the 
roof is gobbed on both sides of the track forming walls 
to protect the entries from squeezes, or heavings of 
the floor, should they occur. 

Cross-entries are brushed to a height of 4 ft. 6 in. 
Rooms are driven at an angle of 30 deg. with the butt 
entries and are 50 ft. wide, on a grade of 1} per cent in 
favor of the loads. The room faces parallel the butt 
entries. 

A track is laid in each room paralleling the inclined 
face and at a short distance from it. A curved section 
connects this standing road with the track laid along 
the rib. The face track is thrown over as the room 
advances. By this means five cars can be spotted along 
the face at one time and filled with coal as they stand. 
This saves much extra shoveling. When the only track 
in the room parallels the rib and when under those 
circumstances more than one car is spotted at a time 
much effort is wasted in reshoveling such coal as is not 
lying convenient to the cars. 

Steel ties are used in the rooms so as to keep the 
track as near the floor as possible. To increase the 
height in rooms the 8-in. layer of drawslate above the 
coal is removed but no other brushing done. The room 
centers are 70 ft. apart and a 20-ft. pillar is left be- 
tween rooms. 

The illustration of the Keene car is worthy of atten- 
tion. The wagon is unusually and purposely low, for 
two valid reasons, the first being obvious—the restricted 
height of the working places—and the second one, 
not so readily recognized—a reduction of the height to 
which large lumps must be lifted.. Lowering this lift 
decreases the work of the loaders. 

“We have made it easy for the men to load large lump 
coal,” says the superintendent “and showed them that 





it is less laborious than breaking the lumps up before 
loading; 54 per cent of our product is lump.” The car 
is built essentially on labor-saving lines for it weighs 
only 1,200 lb. and is equipped with roller-bearing wheels. 

The mine buys alternating current from the Montana 
Power Co. transforming it down to 440 volts for the two 
alternating-current cutting machines used at this mine 
and for uses other than those met by the 50-kw. motor- 
generator set. 

Up to the present, mules have hauled all the coal from 
the room necks to the bottom; but a combination trolley- 
and-storage-battery locomotive, which can be charged 
from the trolley, is about to go into service. At night, 
when little work is being done, it will be used through- 
out the entire mine for the hauling of coal. During the 
day it will handle merely main-line movements, the mules 
gathering the 
cars from the 
rooms and haul- {[ | |. 


To line 220-volt A.C. 
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from the bottom, 
thus eliminating 
hoisting engi- 


neers. The 
weighman 
touches the but- 
ton, the contac- 
tor panels con- 
nect the motor 
to the line, ac- 
celerate it, de- 
celerate it, and a 
limit-switch and 
electric brake 
stop it when the 
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guides. A second 
example is the 
centrifugal pump 
at the shaft-bot- 
tom, which de- 
waters the mine. 
A float in the sump is connected by a system of levers to 
the motor starter; when the level of the water rises to a 
predetermined point the float closes the starter and the 
pump becomes operative; vice versa, when the water 
drops to a second point the motor and pump are stopped 
by the same means. 

The shaker-screen is started or stopped by a push 
button operated by the weighman; it can be stopped by 
a remote-control button below, operated by the yardman 


When the water in the sump gets low the 
float-switch handle is pulled down so as to 
shut off the power, and the motor ceases to 
run. When the water is high enough to 
need pumping, the handle of the float-switch 
is lifted and the current re-established start- 
ing the motor. 


TABLE I—ANALYSIS OF COAL FROM KEENE MINE 
As Air-Dried 





Received Coal Dry Coal 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Moisture ites 10.28 7.60 A 
Volatile matter 29.70 30.59 33.11 
Fixed carbon... «0.0.0.0 00.0. eee eee 52.73 54.31 58.78 
a 7.29 7.50 8.11 
100.00 100.00 100.00 
Sulphur....... 0.31 0.32 0.35 
K.t.u. per pound........ 11,840 12,200 13,200 


under the tipple. He cannot, however, start the screens 
himself, but must signal the weighman to start when 
the latter is ready, using an 110-volt electric vibrating 
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FIG. 5—WIRING OF DIRECT-CURRENT SERVICE- 
RESTORING CONTACTOR 


This contactor opens on overload, makes no attempt to reclose 
so long as the load circuit continues to have a resistance so low 
that it cannot limit the current to the overload rating of the 
generator and closes immediately when the resistance of the load 
circuit rises to a value that-will limit the load to the overload 
rating of the machine, unless indeed it is purposely delayed by the 
time-element relay 12D. Note that 12T = overload relay; 12 = 
contactor; R-1, R-2 and R-3 = resistances; 12R = relay. 
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Daily Cost Operation 
No.1 No.2 
MINE TIPPLE 
Track Layers __Hstg En 
Drivers __Weighman _ 
Timbermen —Car Dropper 
Machine Men Labor 
__Mch Yardage Power 
Pumpmen 
__Nippers —_Repeizs 
—Cagers_ 
Rockmen 
__ Brattice Men 
Repairs Labor 
Material 
Rail Pra 
Props 
Ties 
Wiring Total 
ia No. 3 
Blacksmith 
—_ = Ee Mechanic si 
TONS Watchman 
Coal Rooms 119% Misc. Exp. and Labor 
Coal Entry 124% iii 
Coal Solid 1 38% bef 
<a Total by ard Total 
ne - Tons Hoisted ee Average Total bl 
No. 3 
Total SS Tons Shipped 
eee Lump 
Contract Loaders ___ Egg Nut _ 
Outside Company Men__ Slack 
Inside Company Men * Total 
Total Tons on Track 
___Lump 
Egg Nut ESS Teer ek 
____ Slack 
Total 




















FIG. 6—DAILY COST SHEET OF KEENE MINE 
No one who runs his mine a whole month or even two weeks 


without a reckoning can in competitive times feel safe that he 
will end the year with a balance in his favor. A daily cost sheet 
warns him and warns his superintendent and foreman whither he 
is drifting. When a man totals his cost daily and compares it 
day by day he is competing with himself to lower his expenses, 
and the inevitable result is economy and more economy. What is 
otherwise a task becomes a game. Every night comes the question 
“What's the score today?” 

bell for the signal: The automatic idea is incorporated 
in the induction motor-generator set supplying direct 
current for the locomotive. This has features which 
make it practically automatic. 

Keene coal is classed as sub-bituminous and its analy- 
sis is as in Table I. 

At the Keene mine the superintendent keeps a daily 
cost sheet which enables him at the close of the day’s 
work to analyze the expenditures for the day and cut 
down thereafter any item which is excessive, before it 
has been magnified twenty to thirty times as it would 
be if the excessive cost were not made manifest before 
it reaches the monthly cost sheet. A copy of this daily 
sheet appears as Fig. 6 in this article. It is simple 
and short, but effective—a moneysaver. 

One can check off on the fingers of one hand the rea- 
sons for the financial success of this property: (1) 
Small investment and overhead, (2) small supervision 
expense, (3) an economical system of mining, (4) re- 
duction in “non-productive” or company men, and (5) 
most important of all, good management. 


“IT’s AGAINST THE RULES to smoke in this mine, but t’ ’ell 
with th’ rules. I got to smoke.” 


He smoked—and went up in it. 


Don’t Worry ABouT WHO WILL LOSE THE COAL STRIKE. 
You’ll find out when you price a ton of coal next fall—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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A Screen That Imitates the Effective Way 
In Which a Hand Sieve Is Manipulated 


OR many years the reciprocating or shaking screen 

has been used almost exclusively in sizing coal both 
anthracite and bituminous. True, the revolving screen 
has been employed to some extent, but as it was extrava- 
gant in its consumption of power and degraded the coal 
excessively, the shaking screen with spring-board or 
rod suspension and with elastic wooden or rigid steel 
connecting rods was generally adopted. 

Recently, however, H. W. Falker of Ashland, Pa., 
through the Tamaqua Manufacturing Works, of Tama- 
qua, Pa., has introduced a type of shaking screen that 
differs more or less radically from any that have pre- 
ceded it. This new device is known as the Economy 
Gyrating Screen. As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, the screen or screens, for there may be 
almost any number, are mounted on a suitable inclina- 
tion and hung by rods provided at the top with a joint 
permitting movement in two directions. As a matter of 
fact this latter usually takes the form of an eyebolt or 
its equivalent, connecting with an eyed rod. On one 
side of each screen deck or set of decks near either end, 
an eccentric strap is rigidly attached. These encircle 
eccentrics upon two vertical shafts. The two eccen- 
trics actuating a single screen or deck are set at 180 
’ deg. from each other and the shafts revolve in opposite 
directions. The screen deck as a whole is thus given a 
peculiar half gyratory half oscillating motion and 
“shakes” as much sidewise as it does endwise. Building 
the machine with decks to the number of two or some 
multiple of two permits balancing of the screens to a 
large degree. 

It will be apparent from the above description and 
the accompanying drawings that one point upon each 
screen surface will have a’ simple reciprocating motion 
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GYRATING SCREEN GIVES MOTION IN MANY DIRECTIONS 


Like a man working a puzzle who tries first one way of moving, 
then another, this screen does not try to move the coal in one 
direction only, . ll violence of motion and the pounding of other 
pieces of coal drives the lumps loose with accompanyin degrada- 
tion. Instead of finding that the lodged pieces are obdurate and 
immovable as in a screen with but one direction of motion it 
changes the orientation of its movement perpetually, and finds 
before a full revolution is accomplished a direction in which the 
piece that will not slip through the screen will roll peacefully 


over it. 
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ELEVATION OF FOUR-DECK GYRATING SCREEN 


Here will be seen the method of suspension, the location of the 
four eccentrics and driving gears and the two footings in which 
the eccentric shafts turn. 


equal in amount to the throw of the eccentrics. All 
other points on the screen will have not only this oscil- 
latory movement but a side shake as well, the amplitude 
of which will vary from zero at the center to a maxi- 
mum at the ends. 

As a result of its construction several advantages are 
claimed for this machine as compared with the ordinary 
shaker. Among these might be mentioned: The ma- 
terial treated spreads itself evenly over the screen 
area; the efficiency of the screen is greatly increased; 
far less tendency is present for the holes to wear ellip- 
tical; little unbalanced “shake” is transmitted to the 
building in which the screen is housed or by which it is 
supported. 


Cherokee-Crawford Field of Kansas Has 


Prospective Rival in Linn County Coal 
By C. M. YouncG* 


Lawrence, Kan. 

HROUGHOUT all but the first years of the history 

of coal production in Kansas the principal output 
has come from near the bottom of the Cherokee shales, 
which outcrop in the southeastern corner of the state. 
By far the larger part of the output comes from Chero- 
kee and Crawford Counties, but coal is also mined from 
the same horizon in Leavenworth County, though the 
Leavenworth or Bevier coal has never been definitely 
correlated with the Weir-Pittsburg coal of the southeast 
part of the state. 

At the present time somewhat more than half of 
the known available acreage of the Weir-Pittsburg bed 
has been mined out. At the general rate of production 
of recent years about 50 per cent of the remainder of 
the coal will be exhausted in 10 years. The date of final 
exhaustion cannot be predicted. 

Though the Weir-Pittsburg bed has been quite thro- 
oughly prospected in the southeast corner of the state, 
the remainder of the coal area of the state has not 
been thoroughly tested. It is known that the occurrence 
of coal is a possibility over’an area extending from 
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Doniphan County, the extreme northeast County of the 
state to Montgomery County, on the south line of the 
state about 70 miles from the Missouri border. The 
boundary of the coal district is very uncertain, but the 
strike of the coal-measure rocks indicates roughly such a 
line as is suggested. Coal has been mined in a small 
way at Troy, near the center of Doniphan Country, and 
quite recently some large areas of coal land have been 
acquired by prominent coal producers south of Coffey- 
ville, which is near the south line of Montgomery County 
where coal may be found in the lower coal measures. 
There is a larger area, extending considerably farther 
west in which the upper coal measures occur and may 
produce coal, as they do in Osage County. 

Because of the importance of Kansas coal to the dis- 
trict which it naturally supplies, future developments 
are of interest. The probable scene of greatest 
activity in the future is Linn County, which lies half 
way between Kansas City and the southern line of the 
state, and roughly 70 miles south of Kansas City. This 
is sometimes known as the Pleasanton district. 

Coal was found in this district at about the same time 
as in the south part of the state, and was worked ex- 
tensively in 1903 and 1904. Work was nearly abandoned 
about 1908 to 1910, though work at one mine, the Thur- 
well, later called the American Eagle, and now the King 
Coal Co. mine, was never entirely abandoned. 

The extent of the Pleasanton district is not 
definitely known. The coal being mined there is ap- 
parently the same as that being worked on a small scale 
at Worland, just across the state line in Missouri, which 
is the Mulberry coal of the Missouri State Geological 
Survey. The coal outcrops at various places and has 
been worked to some extent on the outcrop by stripping. 
It is known that the coal is found at Prescott, about 8 
miles south of Pleasanton, and that it is found to the 
northeast as far north as 8 miles north of Worland. 
The extent to the west is doubtful, as the field has not 
been thoroughly explored in this direction. One report 
is that the coal outcrops in the hills just west of Pleas- 
anton, being upturned there. Another report is that 
this is not the same coal but that the coal being mined 
at Pleasanton persists to the west, though growing 
thinner. The geological conditions indicate that the 
latter view is the correct one, and that this bed is not 
upturned, though the extent to the west and the thick- 
ness are not known. 

At the present time coal has not been traced to the 
south beyond Prescott. About 3 miles south of La 
Cygne, which is about 12 miles to the north and a little 
west of Pleasanton, the Kaw Valley Coal and Mining 
Co. is operating a seam from 8 ft. to 3 ft. 4 in. thick with 
a good top. About one half mile west of La Cygne the 
coal is being mined at a depth of about 140 ft., the thick- 
ness of the coal being 3 ft. and the top being good. This 
same coal is being mined at a short distance to the east 
of La Cygne, and again 5 miles east of La Cygne, where 
it has a thickness of 3 ft. with a good top. It occurs 
at a depth of only 50 ft. Another bed of 3-ft. coal has 
been found by drilling over an area of about 1,100 acres 
in the area just mentioned. 

At Boicourt, about half way between Pleasanton and 
La Cygne, coal has been found at a depth of about 70 
ft. This has a poor “soapstone” top. Whether this is 
the same coal found at La Cygne is not known, but the 
character of the top and the facts that the coal with a 
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good top is found at a depth of 50 ft. 5 miles east of 
La Cygne and that this Boicourt coal is at a depth of 
70 ft., give some indication that the latter coal occurs 
at a lower horizon than the former. 

It is also reported that records of drilling show four 
seams of coal at Fontana, which is near the south edge 
of Miami County, and about 6 miles northwest of La 
Cygne, and 18 miles north and a little west of Pleas- 
anton. It is said that there are two 3-ft., one 4-ft., and 
one 5-ft. bed, the last occurring at a depth of about 480 
ft. with a limestone top. None of these beds has been 
exploited, and the report of their existence is based on 
the rather uncertain evidence of boreholes sunk with 
churndrills. 

There is however sufficient probability behind these 
reports to justify prospecting, and to make it likely that 
extensive developments may follow if the coal proves to 
be of good quality. It is possible that this coal may be 
the same as the lower Rich Hill coal which has been quite 
extensively mined near Rich Hill in Bates County, Mis- 
souri. If so it occupies approximately the same horizon 




















PLANT OF PLEASANTON COAL AND MINING CO. 


The biggest mine in Linn County. It can produce about 250 
tons per day. The coal of this county runs from 27 to 36 in. in 
thickness, but this constitutes “sizable’’ coal for the state of 
Kansas. 
as the Weir-Pittsburg coal of southeast Kansas, and the 
Bevier or Leavenworth coal of the northern part of the 
state. 

As has been stated already coal mining in this district 
has been almost abandoned for some years, but rather 
recently has been revived. At the present time, early 
summer of 1922, the mines of this district are being 
operated non-union though not to their full capacity, 
most of the mines of the remainder of the states being 
closed because of the strike. 

The earlier mines were operated by stripping, where 
they were located near the outcrop and by a few shaft 
mines where the cover was heavier. The shaft mines 
were worked on the longwall system, most of them by 
hand mining, though in one case a longwall machine 
was tried, and in another case a compressed air-puncher. 
Difficulties were encountered in working the coal by 
longwall, although this seemed at first to nearly all ob- 
servers the proper method to be employed in this seam. 
Unfortunately the character of the top is such that it 
will not stand well at the face, though this method might 
be applied if operations were continuous. 

Quite recently one of the operators has been trying 
the longwall method using a machine with a 3-ft. bar. 
Though the coal was propped and spragged after cut- 
ting and props were placed less than 12 in. from the face 
the roof would sometimes break. The next time the 
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cutting was made the roof would not bring sufficient 
weight on the coal for it to fall without shooting. The 
next cut would sometimes give another break of per- 
haps 6 ft. This experience has convinced the operator 
that the longwall method cannot be satisfactorily applied 
at his mine, and it is being converted to the room-and- 
pillar system. Similar experiences have convinced most 
other operators that the method cannot be successful, 
at least so long as operations are intermittent. 

In general the coal of this district varies from about 
27 in. to about 3 ft. in thickness. In most places the 
roof will stand well in the entries, though there are 
some places where it occasionally falls. Most of the 
mines are dry, though some of them are troubled with 
surface water. There is little gas, but in some places a 
small quantity comes from the top. 

Up to the present most of the mines have been opened 
on a small scale, most of them having an output of only 
50 to 100 tons per day. The largest of these smaller 
mines, that of the Pleasanton Coal & Mining Co., can 
produce possibly 250 tons per day. The Douglas mine, 
about 6 miles east of Pleasanton, has been planned for 
an output of about 1,000 tons per day, but it is still 
in the development stage. 

The illustration shows the tipple of the Pleasanton 
Coal & Mining Co., which though simple is one of the 
most elaborate in the district. Most of the tipples are 
provided only with gravity screens, and make only two 
sizes, lump and mine run. 

A few notes on the operations of the Pleasanton 
Coal & Mining Co. will give an idea of the plan fol- 
lowed at the mines of this district. Entries are driven 
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from 16 to 20 ft. wide, and gobbed on one side. The 
entry pillar is 12 ft. wide. Entries are brushed to a 
height of 54 ft. above the rail. Rooms are propped 
where necessary, with props 32 to 34 in. long. Three 
holes are drilled per room, and about 6 in. of black 
powder used per hole. The powder used has been FF 
and FFF; in future the latter will be used. 

Though these operations, which are in a way pioneer- 
ing operations, are on a very small scale, it seems prob. 
able that work will be continuous in this distric. and 
that it will increase in importance. This field is much 
nearer to Kansas City, which is a natural market for it, 
than the field in the southeast corner of the state. Rail- 
road connections are satisfactory, the district being 
traversed by both the St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
the Missouri Pacific. 

I am indebted for much of the information given in 
this paper to James A. Sherwood, chief mine inspector 
of Kansas, whose wide experience gives weight to his 
opinion that the future of this district will be important. 

As to the character of the coal, it may be said that 
in general the coals of the Kansas field decrease some- 
what in value from the Weir-Pittsburg bed upward, and 
the coal of Linn County, so far as known, is not quite 
equal to the Cherokee coal. Two samples cut at the 
face by Mr. Sherwood which I was enabled to examine, 
show an average heat value of 12,123 B.t.u., which is 
only a little below the average value of Cherokee coal. 
However this determination of the heat value of the 
coal in the Linn County field is the result of analyses of 
only two samples. This is too small a number to form 
the basis of any definite opinion as to quality of the fuel. 





Dabney Mine Before Coal Strike Stored 
Coal to Maintain Steady Output 


T IS indeed unfortunate that the producers of coal 

took such an optimistic view prior to April 1 that 
they stored little or no coal in anticipation of the strike. 
The buyer and retailer for the most part put in stocks 
almost to capacity and seemed to sense the coming storm. 
But the coal producer, realizing that storage would re- 
quire larger equipment than he possessed would not 
venture his money or was awakened too late to the pos- 
sibilities that the protracted shutdown offered. 


It has been stated and is generally realized as a fact 
that a steady run pays better than one that is discon- 
tinuous and that it is better to run at a small loss than 
to shut down entirely. For both these reasons it would 
have seemed well to have done, like some West Virginia 
mines, put coal in storage when orders were insufficient 
or cars were not available. The fear that coal would be 
produced cheaper after the strike than it was before 
held back union mines, but it had no effect on those in 
non-union regions which had already made the reduc- 
tions anticipated at union mines. 

Not all coals are of a nature favorable to storage, 

















COAL THAT EITHER SHOULD NOT HAVE BEEN STORED OR SHOULD HAVE BEEN STORED IN A DIFFERENT MANNER 
In another part of West Virginia from that in which Dabney mine is located an attempt was made to store thousands 
of tons of coal running high in sulphur with the result shown above. Before the dangerous condition was 
discovered practically the entire pile had reached the temperature at which combustion was 
‘assured. Consequently the whole mass fired and little could be saved. 


Fortunately for the owner the coal was insured. 
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Dabney Mine Tipple 


Note the 20,000 tons of coal surrounding 
the tipple building and the steam shovel 
at work in the rear. The coal was stored 
so that the mine might be kept working 
for the benefit of the men employed when 
orders or cars were scarce. Dabney’s 
loaders averaged nearly 18 tons per man 
per day, the mine employing only 35 to 
45 men for that service. 
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and probably only those bituminous coals may be stored 
that are low in sulphur as, for instance, the Eagle seam 
of the Kanawha Group that is mined at the Dabney 


mine of the Thurmond Coal Co. This operation is 
located on Rum Creek, five miles west of Logan. The 
coal attains a thickness of 53 ft., and has as an average 
less than 0.6 per cent of sulphur. It is clean except for 
a 4-in. cap of dirty coal near the roof which is of slate. 
The nature of this coal commends it as suitable for 
storing, and advantage is taken of that fact at the 
Dabney mine. 

The present output is only about 600 tons in eight 
hours. However, since January, 1921, it has been 
operating at two-thirds capacity or 400-tons per day, 
without losing many working days. During all this time 
there were other mines in the field working part time. 
The Dabney mine was enabled to operate continuously 
solely because coal was stored on the surface when the 
demand fell off. On both ends of the tipple on either 
side of the track mine-run coal was piled to a depth of 
25 ft. and to a width of 60 ft. The dump extended for 
a total length of 600-ft. In the process of storing coal was 
loaded in the ordinary manner into railroad cars; these 
were dropped down the track and unloaded by means 
of a steam shovel having a 13-yd. bucket on a 48-ft. 
boom. In this manner as much as 20,000 tons of coal 
was strewn over the yard at one time, only to be loaded 
out again when orders have to be filled which in aggre- 
gate exceed the tonnage that the mine is able to supply 
from its daily output. 

In order to load the coal from the piles a smaller 











Shovels on Stock Pile 


The smaller shovel, which is placed on a 
eaterpillar tractor truck and so can 
travel anywhere, sweeps the coal from 
the farther side of the pile within reach 
of the larger shovel. The steam shovel 
without moving the track cannot load 
up all the coal from the piles which it 
has made, for the coal deposited by the 
shovel rolls over and gets beyond reach. 











shovel, weighing 30 tons and having a }-yd. bucket, is 
utilized to sweep the coal within reach of the larger 
shovel. This is necessary because the large shovel is 
mounted on a railroad truck which travels on the same 
track as the cars that it loads and, consequently, the 
limit of reach of the shovel is equivalent only to the 
length of the boom. The main shovel is manned by 
three men, an engineer, a fireman, and a helper. The 
latter drops the cars, trims them when loaded, and 
removes lumber and other debris such as may find its 
way to an exposed coal pile. Only two men, the engineer 
and the fireman, are needed on the small shovel. As 
many as twenty-one railroad cars have been loaded out 
by these five men in eight hours, although the average 
loading during the months of May and June was ten 
cars per day. 

Coal was not stored at the Dabney mine with a view 
of making money; an “even break” was all that was 
desired. The venture was made only to keep the miners 
employed, possibly not at full time but to an extent 
that would insure a living. It might be said that the 
present output of 600-tons is loaded out by 35 to 45 
loaders; the average output per loader is 17.8 tons per 
shift. It is obvious that having such good men, some- 
thing had to be done to keep them on the job. It is 
true that the loaders in this mine, who have this 
large tonnage record, are not required to lay their own 
track or set their own timbers, but the time occupied 
in these duties would not subtract many tons from the 
average output per loader even if he were asked to 
perform these tasks. 
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Fuel and Refractory Materials 


FTER many years W. B. Davidson has essayed to bring 

A. Humboldt Sexton’s masterly book on “Fuel and Re- 
fractory Materials” up to the minute, and the revised 
work has been published for American circulation by D. 
Van Nostrand Co. In its 382 interesting and authoritative 
pages, measuring 54x83 in., will be found articles on com- 
bustion, heating power of fuels, and solid prepared fuels 
such as coke. This book is doubtless regarded as entirely 
up to date, but what book really is? You will look in vain 
for the Piette or the Roberts oven.” The treatment of coal 
washing in this volume is so inadequate that it almost 
would have been better if the author had left it out. The 
Robinson and the Luhrig washer are the only two to be 
found. Reference to other washers is made in a short 
paragraph which includes a-word or so on the froth flota- 
tion process and nothing as to table washing, the Chance 
system and the air washer. The author admits the in- 
completeness of this section, and it need not be proved. 

Articles follow on liquid fuel and gaseous fuel (includ- 
ing gas producers). One rarely sees so long an array of 
these devices as the author has assembled. Byproducts 
and low-temperature carbonization follow. These subjects 
are treated in a manner neither up to date nor adequate. 
The subjects following are furnaces for metallurgical 
processes, smoke and its prevention, pyrometry, calorimetry 
and testing fuels. 

The closing chapter, being on refractory bricks, blocks 
and tiles, justifies the last part of the title “refractory 
materials.” 

The book is a substantial contribution to the literature 
of fuels. Its failure to treat washing adequately is not a 
fault and it cannot be held blamable in that it does not 
treat complete combustion in a detailed manner. It was 
not the original purpose to, give either any specific atten- 
tion. Its failure to mention the most modern practice is a 
common fault of all books and the little attention paid to 
foreign development, American and other, is a fault not 
peculiar to this book or to British books alone. 

It must be remembered that the first edition was written 
for steel makers by the past president of the West of 
Scotland Iron & Steel Institute, and consequently what is 
said in it and in the second edition about combustion, coking 
and washing coal naturally is what our playwrights would 
term an “aside” and our lawyers an “obiter dictum.” It 
is not of the main substance of the book. 


What a Visitor to Non-Union Mines Found 


| eccesegaert G the present attempt to organize the non- 
union coal fields of Pennsylvania, the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research recently issued a pamphlet by Powers Hap- 
good entitled “In Non-Union Mines.” Powers Hapgood is 
described as a member of the United Mine Workers of 
America and as one who left Harvard in 1920 to work in the 
coal mines of Montana and Colorado. This booklet is his 
diary of wanderings in 1921 through the non-union coal 
fields of central Pennsylvania, in and about Johnstown in 
Cambria and Somerset counties. 

The chronicle itself is the story of a man who worked a 
few days in this mine and then moved on to another, doing 
various sorts of mining under a variety of conditions. He 
tells in minutest detail the things a miner does from how 
and when he lights his carbide lamp, when he goes under- 
ground, to how the fireboss’ alarm clock woke him early in 
the morning. An itinerant, a few days at each mine, he 
was put to work at odd jobs, here cleaning up rooms, there 
loading pillar coal. 

Being a “human” document it must needs have a touch 
of suffering, so we are told of the poor mine rat found 
“tern and bleeding in the middle of the track,” where a 
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shot had caught him. “We felt sorry for him. Down in 
the darkness one appreciates all forms of life.” 

Everyone who at any time in his life has plied pick and 
shovel knows that such labor is unusually arduous. There 
is little added to our knowledge of the coal industry by this 
recital, which withal bears every evidence of being a true 
narrative of what the Harvard man encountered on his 
travels. Wa would suggest, however, that he study his 
Pennsylvania mining law somewhat more carefully. 

One can but wonder, however, what would have been re- 
corded had the Bureau of Industrial Research delegated 
someone from, say, Yale to make a similar trip through 
the union fields of Pennsylvania. Instead of company police 
to hail him on arrival in camp he would have been met by 
walking delegates of the union inquiring why he had chosen 
to visit the town. And had he made the trip in 1921 instead 
of a job available at every place at which he chose to drop 
from the train, such as the Harvard man found, he would 
have visited mine after mine that recognized the scale that 


the Harvard man favors but not working at that or any 


scale, and upon inquiry he would have learned that the 
mines: had been closed by the unequal competition of the 
mining plants visited by the man from Harvard. The union 
is such a good thing that many union men are working in 
mines where the union is unrecognized. 


Colliery Fireman’s Pocket Book 


Lg gape a month passes without an elementary text- 


book on mining appearing in Great Britain, and they 
are all good books, painstakingly written, prepared for be- 
ginners but carrying the reader well forward in the subject 
discussed. Some—in fact most—seem anxious to tell too 
much for the particular class of men to which they are 
directed. This colliery fireman’s manual, for instance, 
might be entitled “Colliery Superintendent’s Pocket Book,” 
and it would less belie its name than it does now, not but 
what everything can be understood by all who understand 
English as “she is spoke” in the British mines. 

The book comprises 230 pages, contains 88 illustrations 
and diagrams, measures 5x8 in., and is published by Thomas 
Wall & Sons, Ltd., of Wigan, England, the firm that issues 
“The Science and Art of Mining.” It is written by Thomas 
Bryson, who is a lecturer in mining and has been an exam- 
iner for the certification of mine firemen. 

Much about mine gases and ventilation, coal dust and 
safety lamps, supporting of roof and sides, explosives and 
blasting, may suit the fireman, but methods of working, 
haulage and haulage appliances, mine drainage, surface 
and leveling are hardly firemen’s subjects. 


Coal-Mining Costs 


T. SHURICK has compiled a book bearing the engag- 
e ing title “Coal-Mining Costs.” We are sorry to find 
that he has failed in almost all cases to credit the sources 
of his information except in a general statement of the 
varied types of authorities. Gracefully and truthfully he 
avers that “the technical press has been drawn upon liber- 
ally.” Apparently it is not necessary to name the papers 
drawn on or the authors who contributed the original 
articles. Such anonymity needs but one revision. The 
name of the author of the book should have shared the 
fate of the other names and the book should have appeared 
without that record. 

Truth to say, the authors thus shorn of their glory have 
done quite well. They prepared these data partly that the 
mining world might be grateful and recognizant, and the 
service, if ill requited, has been well done. The book con- 
tains many things that the reader will want. Some parts 
are deficient, some difficult to apply owing to changing 
labor prices and material costs, but the work is valuable 
even if it demands some knowledge of past wage and ma- 
terial scales and some good judgment in its use. It could 
not be otherwise than of value, containing as it does a 
cross-section of the work of the best engineers of the 
country. The volume contains 515 pages, measures 53x94 
in. and is issued by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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Enlisting the Turntable in Mechanical Coal Loading 


Turntable Is Located on Room Track Opposite a Line of 
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Crosscuts Which Intersect Five Consecutive Rooms and 
Give a Storage Road for Cars Near the Loading Machine 


By E. N. ZERN* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T IS generally conceded that before mechanical load- 
[= can be successfully applied to coal mines some 

method of co-ordinating the processes of loading and 
transportation must be found. For twenty years ex- 
periments with various types of equipment have been 
made for the purpose of finding some means of displac- 
ing labor in the work of transferring coal from the 
mine floor to the car. 

During this period machines have been evolved that 
have developed and maintained capacities of a ton per 
minute. It is true that in the testing of these devices 
weaknesses in design and structure have been revealed, 
but where the principle of operation has been proved 
correct parts can be strengthened without difficulty. 

The validity of the statement that coal-loading equip- 
ment, practical from the standpoint of mechanical con- 
struction, is today available, will hardly be questioned. 
On the other hand the assertion that a practical loading 
machine has been taken into a mine and successfully 
operated would be generally disputed—and with good 
reason. This adverse opinion admittedly must be cor- 
rect for it is based on the failures which litter a score 
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of years. The cause of this distrust is therefore of 
lively interest to all mining men, and, stated briefly may 
be said to lie in the neglect of the mine management to 
so arrange haulage facilities that a loader may be 
worked at something near its possibilities. 

The failure to realize this essential point is astonish- 
ing to those who, within recent years, have witnessed 
loaders being placed in mines where not a single 
preparation for their reception was made in advance 
of their introduction. The inevitable result, of course, 
was failure, and coincident with failure the condemna- 
tion of all such “ornery contraptions.” Many, perhaps 
all, these disappointments might have been averted had 
one of the lessons of the late war been applied. 

What quality of military leadership would a general 
possess who would urge on his troops without first 
making sure that transportation in the rear was weil 
arranged so that supplies and reinforcements could be 
immediately brought to hand? The success of a mine is 
no less dependent upon proper transportation facilities 
than is the success of an army. To bring the analogy 
up to the present day, it is just as reasonable to expect 
satisfactory results from a radio receiving set that is 
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FIG. 1—METHOD OF WORKING SUITED TO MECHANICAL COAL LOADING 
Among unusual features are the turntables T, the car hoist X, the line of crosscuts intersecting four or five 


rooms, a few curved room necks and crosscuts and the bypass entry. 


Otherwise it is hard to realize that 


this is not a room-and-pillar design for a mine operated without the use of machines for loading. 
Groups of five rooms are formed, and each has a loading machine and a locomotive apportioned 


to it. 


The turntables are moved up as often as the five-room crosscuts are completed. 


In 


order to meet the difficulty arising from the instability of having five crosscuts in 
a row, each five-room section can have its crosscuts in a different line from 


those in the adjacent five, thus staggering them. 
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without the range of a broadcasting station as it is to 
look for favorable returns from a loading machine that 
lacks the benefits of adequate haulage. 

So much for the location of the difficulty; the im- 
portant question is what is to be done about it? The 
problem resolves itself into two parts, first, to evolve a 
system of haulage usable in connection with mechanical 
loading or conveying in longwall workings, and, second, 
to evolve a system usable with room-and-pillar work- 
ings. The first problem mentioned is fairly easy of 
solution, but as so little of American mining is done by 
this method, most attention naturally will be given to 
devising haulages that are applicable to room-and-pillar 
development. 

In our search for a solution we are obliged to face 
five unalterable conditions: (1) The room-and-pillar 
method of working is here to stay (at least, for a long 
time) and no radical changes in working methods 
should be attempted, (2) the haulage system should be 
such as will insure the rapid and unrestricted move- 
ment of loaded and empty cars, (3) abundant storage 
room must be provided for trips both loaded and empty, 
(4) trackage arrangements must be such that cars can 
be loaded at different parts of the entry without inter- 
ference in the movement of trips, (5) the method must 
be practicable, conducive to large output and economical 
in operation. 


TURNTABLE IS A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DEVICE 


The method of haulage herein described is suited to 
all the usual procedure characterizing the panel system 
of working and also fulfills the five conditions just out- 
lined. Room work is begun at the last necks on the 
entry, and pillars are drawn on the retreat although the 
advance method of working may be used. In the plan 
of entries, Fig. 2, twenty rooms are shown. These, for 
purposes of operation, are divided into groups of five 
rooms each. Four rooms of each group, (see Fig. 1) 
are provided with a turntable. Possibly this is the one 
and only peculiar feature of the entire plan. 

The use of turntables may appear like a reversion to 
the obsolete. Such a feeling can, perhaps, be best ex- 
plained by borrowing an expression from the same 
country as has furnished the idea, “Such things are not 
done with us.” A little investigation of turntables, 
however, reveals the fact that they are not as formid- 
able as they might appear. In reality they are ex- 
tremely simple devices and can be supplied by several 
manufacturers fitted with either ball or roller bearings; 
they are capable of carrying as great a weight as ten 
tons, are not over 6 in. high, weigh about 1,200 lb., and 





sell at a price varying from $150 to $175. It will be 
noted from the description which follows that rotation 
on the turntable is restricted to the empty wagon, for 
the loaded wagon and the locomotive merely cross it. 
They are easy to operate, are strongly built and com- 
pact, so that moving them ahead from one to the next 
line of crosscuts, as is intended, offers no unusual diffi- 
culty. 

For the purpose of explanation we will assume that 
the coal being worked is 6 ft. thick, that the rooms are 
300 ft. long and are driven on 60-ft. centers, 20 ft. of 
which is ascribed to room width and 40 ft. to the width 
of the pillar. The length of room, though assumed as 
being 300 ft., in view of the ability of the modern loco- 
motive justifiably might be extended to twice this dis- 
tance, thus effecting many economies. An undercut of 
63 ft. in this coal will produce about 32 tons, or 16 car- 
loads if these are figured at 2 tons each. All cutting is 
to be done on the night shift, except that in starting 
room work on group No. 4 (the last group) rooms Nos. 
18, 19 and 20 may be started at the same time and cut 
as frequently as possible. After these are driven in a 
sufficient distance, room No. 17 is started, then No. 16, 
and so on. As the rooms advance their faces should be 
brought in step as is customary with this system even 
when operating without mechanical loaders. 

A strict adherence to system is a sine qua non. 
After rooms are under way on the entire entry, the order 
in which they are loaded out becomes a matter of the 
greatest importance, as the success of the method de- 
pends upon this detail. It has already been stated that 
there are four groups, each containing five rooms. 
Loading is done simultaneously in each of the following 
rooms, reading across the column: 


Group No. 1 Group No. 2 Group No. 3 Group No. 4 
1 6 11 16 
2 7 12 17 
3 8 13 18 
4 9 14 19 
5 10 15 20 


It is apparent that full working will be attained only 
after a certain period of time has elapsed, but the 
grouping is correct, no matter at what stage the work 
may be. Thus, when one-half the number of rooms is 
working, the last two columns in the table indicate the 
proper order of loading; when three-fourths of the 
number are working, the last three columns indicate the 
order and when all rooms are being driven all colunms 
apply. 

It should be stated here that this grouping is based 
on sixteen-car trips for each room, as well as upon other 
data already given on the coal bed, such as widths of 
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room and pillar, undercut, etc. If 3- or 4-ton capacity 
cars were to be used, there would be allowable one to 
two room variations in the order given. Changes in 
dimensions can be calculated in advance of laying out 
the work, but these will not affect the method. We will 
now follow the actual operations which take place in 
coal loading and removal. 

Let us suppose that the gathering locomotive has 
pushed sixteen empty cars into room No. 16 and from 
here to the storage crosscut. Curves of 40-ft. radius 
are provided in this room and also in rooms Nos. 1, 6, 
and 11, which likewise lead to storage cross-cuts. The 
first car is placed on the turntable, T, in room No. 20 
(see Fig. 1), rotated into proper position, and then 
drawn to the face by a winch attached to the loading 
machine. In order to minimize labor in pushing, all 
cars either should have roller bearings or be fitted with 
an easy-running type of plain bearing. After the car is 
loaded it is promptly withdrawn by the locomotive and 
as soon as the loaded car has passed the turntable, the 
process of supplying an empty is repeated. 

After several empties have been taken from storage, 
the remainder can be drawn close up to the turntable 
by a small room-hoist located at point X, or the same 

‘gervice may be performed by the winch on the loader or 
‘a crab on the locomotive, with the help of a sheave or 
snatch block, placed between the rails. The loads from 
room No. 20 are stored on trackage provided on the 
entry, and thence may be pulled out to the main entry, 
either by way of the butt or by the bypass entry. 


No TIME NEED BE LOST 


The empty cars for room No. 15 are placed as des- 
cribed above, the procedure of moving both empties and 
loads being also similar. The sixteen empty cars needed 
for room No. 15 are pushed in by the locomotive belong- 
ing to this group of rooms and halted-on the entry, a 
few feet from the switch points at this room. While 
the locomotive is cutting loose, passing through the 
motor chute at room No. 10, and proceeding thence to 
the front of the trip, an empty car may be detached and 
drawn to the room face by the winch on the loader. 
This car, and all others subsequently loaded from this 
room, will be placed on the butt-entry tracks between 
rooms Nos. 16 and 19. An inspection of the plans will 
show that this position of the loaded cars does not inter- 
fere with the passing of trips to and from the group 
beyond—in short, there is no interference either with 
the movement of cars within a group of rooms or with 
those in any other group. Also it will be noted that the 
loads from either group can be taken to the main entry 
by means of the bypass at any time desired. 

The procedure for room No. 20 is as already given. 
By the time room No. 10 is ready for loading, the cross- 
cut entry which serves the third group of rooms may 
possibly be connected up so that empties for room No. 
15 can be stored on it by passing them through room 
No. 11. If, however, the storage crosscut is not avail- 
able, sufficient room will be found on the butt entry 
between rooms Nos. 10 and 15 to accommodate both 
loaded and empty cars. The procedure in either case 
for room No. 15 is similar to that already explained, the 
loads being placed, as before, between rooms Nos. 16 
and 19. The method of supplying cars to room No. 10 
is the same as described in the previous paragraph for 
room No. 15, the loads, however, being stored on the 
butt entry between rooms Nos. 10 and 13. 
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For the purpose of showing the ready adaptability of 
the track arrangement, it may be assumed that loading 
is taking place in the mid-group rooms. The empty cars 
for room No. 18 are stored on the track in the storage 
crosscut, on both sides of the room, and the loads are 
placed on the butt-entry storage beyond room No. 20. 
The empty cars for room No. 13 are placed to the left 
of the room switch, as heretofore described, and the 
loads are split, six being placed on the butt-entry track 
between rooms Nos. 16 and 18 and ten between rooms 
Nos. 13 and 15. This leaves a way open at all times for 
empties passing to the fourth group of rooms. 

Each group of rooms is to have its own locomotive, 
loading machine and undercutting machine, and its own 
working force, which, counting all machine operators, a 
timberman and a trackman, makes a total of eight men. 
A few foremen, drillers and shotfirers will take care of 
the needs of the four groups, the grand total for the 
entry not exceeding 36 men. 

As all rooms are driven on sights, standardized 
lengths of track can be used in the crosscuts between all 
turntables. The use of steel ties will make it easy to 
assemble and dissemble such sections. 

In driving a crosscut it is possible to reap the benefit 
of machine loading by placing a turntable in the room 
track at the position it will ultimately occupy when all 
crosscuts in the line are completed. As the crosscut 
advances into the rib, a temporary set of rails leading 
from the turntable will enable the car to follow the 
machine. 

One of the striking advantages of this proposed system 
lies in keeping the empty cars close to the loader at all 
times. This is particularly emphasized if the rooms be 
driven to a length of, say 600 ft. The empty cars will 
be, as always, within 100 ft. of the loader. The loaded 
wagons are relatively far away from their storage, but 
it is not necessary to take each car out of the room 
when loaded. The motorman, by merely coupling up the 
loads and pulling the train past the turntable, so that 
an empty car may be released, can cut down to two, 
three or four the number of trips from the room to the 
loaded-car storage. 

An objection may be raised against the weakening 
effect on the roof of the continuous line of crosscuts 
running across five rooms. Any possible injury from 
this source could be brought within limits by placing 
the crosscuts in one group 10 to 20 ft. beyond the line 
in an adjacent group, or, in other words, the crosscuts 
can be staggered by groups. 

The inevitable question will arise, what tonnage can 
be expected with such a system? The oft-repeated ca- 
pacity figure given for loading machines, “one ton per 
minute,” is no doubt realized where coal is loaded on 
the outside from’ a storage pile, but when applied to 
underground coal piles it breeds mischief. But such a 
capacity is not necessary for success. A few minutes 
with figures will show that in the case here assumed, 
sixteen wagons, or 32 tons, are presumed to be loaded 
from one room, which figures multiplied by five rooms 
makes 80 wagons, or 160 tons, from the group. The 
loading time for each wagon in an 8-hr. day is, there- 
fore, 6 min. Considering the nearness and abundance 
of empty cars in each case, this time allowance per 


_ Wagon appears to be reasonable. The four groups on 


the entry will produce 640 tons with a total working 
force of about 36 men, making an average of 18 tons of 
coal per man per day. 
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Safety Man Car Which Will Not Run Away 
On a Steep Incline When Rope Is Severed 


EN familiar with mines seldom object to riding 

on a man hoist or plane any more than they 
hesitate about doing any one of a hundred other danger- 
ous things. They have been educated to danger and 
believe that their calling demands that they take a 
chance. Many, if not most, mines are literally covered 
with signs cautioning safety, yet because mining men 
have been educated to danger they continue to face an 
obvious risk. Therefore as men will jump on board the 
cars traveling up or down a plane regardless of the 
danger and notices forbidding such action it becomes 
necessary to provide means to assure safety and 
preserve the life that the average mine worker so freely 
jeopardizes. 

The accompanying illustrations show a man car for 
use on slopes and inclines. The principle upon which 
the operation of this car is based is that of friction. 
Two extra ropes are laid throughout the entire length 
of the incline. At the top these are attached securely 
to a concrete foundation; at the bottom sufficient ten- 
sion is applied to make them operative at a given load 
in the car. Within the mechanism of the car these 
ropes are guided around a V-grooved pulley provided 
with a brakeway upon which pressure may be applied 
either by means of a governor or through the medium 
of a handwheel. 

In operation, therefore, the grooved wheel may be 
either tight or loose, depending upon whether or not 
the brake is applied. Any desired degree of tightness 
may, of course, be obtained. The proper tension to be 
applied to the lower end of the ropes is determined 
from dynamometer tests made when the car is fully 
loaded. 
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FIG. 1. SAFETY MAN CAR ON AMHERSTDALE PLANE 


Grade varies from 25 to 38 deg. In the illustration the hoisting 
rope is shown disconnected and the car with its load of human 
freight is being held by the brakes, which cause the car to become 
firmly hitched to the two ropes visible in the part of the plane 
above the car. 


In construction the mechanism is solid and substan- 
tial. The sheave wheel is a steel casting and in addition 
to the brake carries a ratchet, which, in conjunction 
with a pawl, provides an extra assurance of safety. 
A governor of the flyball type furnishes automatic 
actuation of the brake band. 

The accompanying photographs show the making of 
tests on a car of this kind on the plane of the Amherst 
Coal Co., at Amherstdale, W. Va. This plane is 850 ft. 
long, and the grade varies from 25 deg. at the bottom to 
38 deg. at the top or just below the knuckle. In his 
report to the chief of the Department of Mines J. F. 
White, a state mine inspector, says: “First a short 
manila-rope hitching was made from the hoisting cable 
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FIG. 2. MAN CAR DESIGNED TO ACCOMMODATE THIRTY-SIX MEN ON STEEP PLANE 


It will be noted that the ropes travel around three pulleys much as in the arrangement that is sometimes used in 
lowering cars from rooms in mines where steep pitches are encountered. The brake can be put into 
operation either by a governor or the operation of a hand wheel. Where the hoisting rope 


Was cut with two men in the car the latter traveled down the hill only about 3 in. 
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FIG. 3. 


FRONT VIEW OF CAR WITH HOOD OPEN 


Capacity to haul men is obtained by making the car overhang 
the track. Details of the braking mechanism are revealed by the 
lifting of the hood. 


to the car. This was provided so that the rope could 
readily be severed. The car was hoisted about two- 
thirds of the way up the plane, at which point the rope 
was cut. It traveled back down the hill not more than 
3 in. The car contained two occupants, one of whom 
cut the line. It did not seem to make any appreciable 
movement when the rope was severed. 

“As a second test men were stationed on the incline 
at approximately 100-ft. intervals. The car was hoisted 
to the top of the plane, the hoisting rope was discon- 
nected, and with one man operating the hand brake 
the car descended the hill, stopped at the different points 
and picked up the entire party, bringing them to the 
bottom of the plane. 


“The next demonstration was conducted entirely at 
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the top of the hill. Two thousand three hundred pounds 
of dead weight was loaded onto the car, after which 
it was turned loose over the knuckle. This was accom- 
plished in the following manner: A short manila-rope 
hitching was made as before, this being severed with a 
knife as the car came onto the steep grade. The car 
with its load started down the hill but stopped auto- 
matically 25 ft. 7 in. from the top at a point where I 
would say the pitch was 35 deg.” 

After the above-described tests the Amherst Coal Co. 
was given permission to carry as many men per trip on 
this car as it would hold. The dimensions of this par- 
ticular car are shown in the accompanying line drawing. 
It will be observed that these dimensions are greater 
than those of the ordinary mine wagon, but the size of 
the car need by no means be limited to the measurements 
given. 

The fact that this car is much heavier than the ordi- 
nary mine wagon used for hoisting men on planes and 
inclines brings up the question of rope stress and cost 
of operation. Computations based upon assumed con- 
ditions closely paralleling those existing at Amherstdale 
show that although the maximum rope stress resulting 
from the use of the new man car is almost three times 
that encountered with the ordinary mine car, yet be- 
cause the new car holds many more men than the old 
and consequently makes fewer trips, the power con- 
sumed and the cost of operation are appreciably less. 

This device, known, after its inventor, as the Prockter 
safety car, is being built by the Safety Appliance Co., 
of Huntington, W. Va. 
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After the Third Test 


Loaded with 2,300 Ib. of dead weight, the car was turned loose 
on the grade down which it traveled at a high rate of speed until. 
the action of the governor brought it to rest at the point shown, 
about 26 ft. below the top of the plane. A man has climbed into 
the safety car and with a plummet string shows the inclination 
of the track to the horizontal, the angle being roughly 35 deg. 
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Overcoming Difficulties in Working Low Coal 


Low Hard Roof Debars 


Both Trolley and Reel 


Locomotive — Storage-Battery Locomotive Employed 
—Scheme to Increase Hauling Capacity of Locomotive 


EADING the interesting article en- 
titled “How Locomotives May be 
Made to Gather More Cars,” by F. C. 
Cornet, Coal Age, June 1, p. 921, has 
struck a responsive chord in my mental 
cogitations. The subject is one to 
which I have devoted much thought, in 
general as well as in specific instances. 
In the planning of mining operations, 
time and again, I have tried to work 
out some scheme that would reduce the 
innumerable trips that a gathering lo- 
comotive must generally make to the 
working face where a single car is set 
in and loaded at a time. 

Recently I was confronted with a 
situation that required driving the 
rooms up an 8 per cent pitch. The coal 
was low and the state mining laws for- 
bade the installation of trolley wires, 
unless they were guarded by boards or 
hung in trenches channeled in the roof. 
Both of these measures were impracti- 
cable, the former because of the small 
headroom and the latter owing to the 
expense of cutting the hard roof, which 
was a tough sandstone. 


STORAGE-BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE FOR USE 
IN Low COAL 


These conditions automatically elim- 
inated the use of both trolley and reel 
locomotives from further considera- 
tion, in that mine. The proposition re- 
solved itself, therefore, into selecting a 
low type of storage-battery locomotive, 
which was adopted forthwith. 

Here again, however, difficulties con- 
fronted us, both natural and artificial, 
so to speak. First, the 8 per cent grade 
made it necessary to drive the rooms 
across the pitch, or at such an angle 
with the entry that would enable the 
locomotive to handle the cars to and 
from the faces of the rooms. 

Second, a single track being laid 
against the rib, in each room, the man- 
agement rightly decided that it would 
work an overburden on the men if the 
locomotive was to set in more than one 
car at a time, in each room. This 
would increase greatly the number of 
trips the machine would have to make 
in gathering and placing cars at the 
faces of the rooms. Investigation 
showed that it would be impossible to 
get sufficient battery capacity, even 
with two sets of cells in the locomotive. 

After carefully studying the prob- 
lem, it appeared to me that the only 
288 


possible solution was to adopt the plan 
described in the article of Mr. Cornet, 
to which I have referred. That was to 
drive wide rooms that would permit 
of setting in two or three cars along 
each face at a time, by curving the 
track at the head of the room and ex- 
tending it along the face, as shown on 
the left in the accompanying figure. 

If the roof conditions would not per- 
mit driving such wide rooms the neces- 
sary length of track along the face 


‘could be secured by cutting the face at 


an angle with the axis of the room, as 
shown on the right in the same figure. 

It will interest the readers of Coal 
Age to know that a similar method is 
being employed at the Keene mine of 
the Bair-Collins Co., located four miles 





TRACK EXTENDED ALONG FACE TO 
INCREASE CAPACITY OF LOCOMOTIVE 


west of Roundup, Montana, on the 
main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R. 

This mine has an output of only 500 
or 600 tons a day. It is working a seam 
of sub-bituminous coal that pitches 4 
per cent to the northeast and lies at a 
depth of 130 ft. below the surface. The 
seam, which is but 34 in. thick, is over- 
laid with an 8-in. drawslate, above 
which is from 8 to 9 ft. of sandstone. 

In working, the drawslate is taken 
down and gobbed. Under the strong 
sandstone roof and light cover, it is 
possible to drive wide openings with 
narrow pillars between them. The en- 
tries are 30 ft. wide and brushed to 
4 ft. 6 in., in the butts and 5 ft., on 
the main roads, for a width of 12 ft. 
The rooms are driven 50 ft. wide, at an 
angle of 30 deg. with the entry, which 
makes a 13 per cent grade in favor of 
the loaded cars. The face of the coal 
is cut parallel to the entry, for the full 
width of the room. 
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The curved section of track, at the 
head of the room, is advanced with the 
face. In this arrangement, it is possi- 
ble to place from four to five cars at a 
time along the face. The cars each 
have a capacity of 2,300 lb. and are 
loaded over the sides, being very low. 
At present, the cars are pushed to the 
mouth of each room, by the men; but 
a gathering locomotive is being in- 
stalled, which will greatly simplify the 
work. CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 

Denver, Colo. 


Unsafe Roof Conditions Often 
Develop Suddenly 


Conditions in roof strata vary widely— 
Danger may develop in a short time 
after examination. 


NE writer, discussing the question 

of how a fireboss may prove that 
he examined a place, when his marks 
made at the face and on the side of the 
coal have been destroyed by a roof fall 
before the miner enters for work, says 
such a fall could hardly destroy both 
marks. 

Another writer claims that if the 
face was driven in the solid coal and 
had been properly examined by the fire- 
boss that morning, it could hardly hap- 
pen that a fall of roof would occur in 
the short time that would elapse before 
the men entered for work. 

Now, it is clear to my mind that men 
who will make such statements as these 
have always. worked under good roof. 
Either that, or they have had little or 
no experience in the work of fireboss- 
ing. They do not realize that condi- 
tions may and often do exist that make 
both of these occurrences possible. 

From my own experience, I recall 
several instances where places driven 
in the solid coal, as well as others 
where pillars were being drawn, caved 
badly shortly after those places were 
examined by mine officials and mine 
inspectors. 


INSTANCES RECALLED WHERE ROOF 
Has CAVED SUDDENLY 





Even now, I could name at least a 
dozen places that caved in between the 
early examination made by the fireboss 
and the time for the men to enter for 
work. Many of these places still showed 
the marks made by the firebosses on 
the face of the coal, the sides and often 
on the roof and timbers. At times, it 
would happen that the marks were 
destroyed by the fall. 

By way of illustration, let me as- 
sume that this fall occurred in the first 
pair of entries examined by the fire- 
boss and found safe for work, and 
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perhaps he may have eight or ten more 
entries to examine if his territory is 
large. 

No one will deny that four hours may 
pass between the time the first pair of 
entries were examined and the men en- 
tered their places for work. Nor can 
any one fail to realize what might hap- 
pen in that time. All practical miners 
will agree that it don’t take hours for 
roof conditions to change or a place to 
cave. 

Many miners have left their places 
and run for their lives, without stop- 
ping to pick up tools or dinner pails; 
and these men will tell you that it takes 
but a few minutes for a roof that they 
supposed was safe to give signs of im- 
minent danger. 


PROVING A FIREBOSS’ WORK 


Now, a word in reference to a fire- 
boss proving that he made his examin- 
ation and marked the place as required 
by law, the same morning when those 
marks had been destroyed by a fall that 
occurred between the time of his exam- 
ination and the entrance of the men for 
work. 

As has already been mentioned by 
other writers, any fireboss who per- 
forms his work carefully should have 
the confidence of his employers and all 
who are associated with him. His 
marks in adjoining places should be evi- 
dence that he had examined the place 
where the fall occurred. 

It should be remembered that the 
marks of a fireboss do not prevent a 
fall taking place but a short time after 
the examination. If it was possible for 
a fireboss to look into the strata and 
know its real condition, there would be 
fewer accidents from falls of roof in 
our mines. 


Joffre, Pa. MINE FOREMAN. 





Seal Panels in Pittsburgh Seam 
When Abandoned 


What experience teaches—Peculiar fea- 
tures met in working the Pittsburgh 
seam—Panels must be sealed as soon 
as worked out and abandoned. 


HE discussion of how best to deal 

with the problem of safeguarding 
abandened areas, in mines, has been 
both interesting and instructive. In 
reading the several letters that have 
appeared on the subject, one cannot but 
feel that the variance of conditions, in 
different localities, must determine the 
question of sealing off or ventilating 
areas that are worked out and aban- 
doned. 

Speaking from experience in the 
Pittsburgh district to which my re- 
marks must be confined, I must say 
that it is almost impossible and quite 
impracticable to properly ventilate the 
abandoned panels that characterize the 
working of coal seams in this locality. 

When all the coal in a panel has 
been extracted and the pillars and 
stumps robbed, it is found to be prac- 
tically impossible to circulate the air 
over and around the falls that have 
taken place within the territory. The 
whole area has caved badly and any 
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one familiar with the working of the 
Pittsburgh seam will realize the truth 
of my statement. 

The little air that would seep or 
creep through the labyrinth of falls 
that occur within the area of an aban- 
doned panel, in this seam, would be 
just sufficient to render more dangerous 
whatever gas might be given off on the 
falls. It would have no effect to sweep 
away these gases or dilute them to an 
extent that would render them harm- 
less. 


SEALING COMMON PRACTICE IN THE 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


In the most modern mines in this 
district, it is the common practice to 
seal off these panels, at both ends, by 
building solid 9-in. brick walls in the 
openings, as soon as the extraction of 
coal is complete in that area. At each 
end, there is left in a seal an opening 
of sufficient size to permit a man to 
crawl through and make a regular ex- 
amination of the panel. These open- 
ings are closed with tightly fitting 
double doors. 

The examination of abandoned panels 
has shown that they fill up with black- 
damp, which prevents spontaneous com- 
bustion taking place and helps to ren- 
der inexplosive the firedamp mixture 
that would become very dangerous if 
diluted with air, but, in its present 
condition, is harmless with reference to 
explosion. 

In closing, let me endorse the state- 
ment emphasized by Ostel Bullock, in 
a recent letter, to the effect that the 
success of any plan depends on the 
manner in which the work is carried on. 

AUGUST CARMAZI, 


Avella, Pa. Mine Foreman. 





Difficulties in Superintending 


Things the superintendent must know 
—His numerous perplexities — His 
life a burden. 


T was interesting to read the re- 

marks of S. D. Hainley on “Ideals 
in Superintendency,” Coal Age, June 8, 
p. 967. Evidently, Mr. Hainley knows 
a little of what a mine superintendent 
must endure. 

One cannot think of a single subject 
that the superintendent of a mine is 
not expected to understand and be able 
to explain, from the growing of pars- 
nips to telling the size and shape of the 
moon. 

To my mind, these things are only 
preliminary to his duties in opening up 
a mine. He may be a college graduate 
and have a fund of information, but 
that will not make him a successful 
superintendent of a coal mine. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT BESET 


The superintendent of a large mine 
has a thousand and one things to oc- 
cupy his thoughts that the public know 
little or nothing about. It would be 
useless, if not impossible, to enumerate 
the numerous difficulties and perplexi- 
ties that are the inheritance of the man 
who fills the office of superintendent. 

If a piece of machinery breaks down 
and is thrown out of commission for 
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a brief period, for the reason that a 
small repair part that should have been 
kept on hand in the supply room is 
found lacking, the superintendent must 
explain the cause of the accident and 
why the repairs are not quickly made. 

Again, he is liable to be called out 
of a comfortable bed, at any hour of 
the night, because the fireman cannot 
get water into the boiler; or the main 
pump has lost its water and the pump- 
man is unable to start the pump, being 
a new man; or the fireboss, making his 
early rounds has found a fire in a head- 
ing, caused by a shot the night pre- 
vious; or there is trouble with the gen- 
erator in the powerhouse; or the fan 
is running hot; and other things too 
numerous to mention. 


DOMESTIC TROUBLES 


Worst of all are the many domestic 
difficulties brought to the superintend- 
ent for solution. For example, Anglo 
Poncelo’s boarders got drunk and are 
throwing both Anglo and his wife out 
of the house and, “Would the superin- 
tendent please come down at once?” 

Mrs. Sudisky, burning a lot of rub- 
bish, has started a fire in the flue of 
her chimney and it is feared that the 
house might take fire. In the emer- 
gency, Mrs. Sudisky runs right to the 
superintendent with her troubles, find- 
ing him at his breakfast. 

She had hardly finished her tale of 
woe and gone, when in rushes Mrs. 
O’Flanagan: “If yer don’t sthop those 
kids of Mike Rafferty’s from putting 
out their tongues at me as I go by, 
bedad me and me man will git out and 
take our boarders all with us.” 

Then, Mrs. Murphy is on hand at 
the office to greet the superintendent 
with the information that the two 
Rofalsky boys broke a pane of glass 
in her front window. While she is 


talking, in walks John Labio and tells 


the superintendent that Mike Melisky 
is moving out and could he, himself, 
move in. “Mike has built a pighouse 
and I have bought it and want to move 


in today.” “Not in the pighouse, I 
hope,” remarks the _ superintendent 
blandly. 


THE Pit COMMITTEE 


Answering a ’phone call from the 
tipple, telling of a broken horn at the 
dump, the superintendent orders an- 
other horn from the supplyhouse and 
hastens out, only to be met by the pit 
committee, who bring a complaint from 
the men about the scales, which they 
want tested and a new tare put on the 
cars. 

To meet the demands of the com- 
pany ball team, the children’s play- 
ground and the welfare organization, 
the purse of the mine superintendent 
is always empty. He is lucky if he can 
keep out of politics in the town, but in 
ninety-nine times in a hundred that is 
out of the question. 

Should there be two churches in the 
place and the superintendent attends 
one of them regularly, he must be sure 
that none of its members hold too many 
of the good jobs in the mine; or he 
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will be accused of favoritism. Having 
a son, if he gives him a fairly good 
job, it is reported around that the boy 
“gets his money for nothing.” Indeed, 
a volume could be filled regarding mat- 
ters that perplex and worry a superin- 
tendent, until his life is a burden often- 
times. THOMAS HOGARTH. 
Indiana, Pa. 





Gaining the Confidence of Men 


Confidence the first essential in getting 
results—Men will work for bosses 
whom they trust. 


PEAKING of getting results in the 

work of mining coal, I find that dif- 
ferent writers, in Coal Age, have differ- 
ent ways of treating their men. My 
experience as a mine foreman has 
taught me that there is only one way 
to deal with men and that is to treat 
them as you would like to be treated 
if in their place. 

The first thing that a mine foreman 
must do if he hopes to succeed, is to 
gain the full confidence of the men in 
his charge. Gaining the confidence of 
one’s men is, indeed, the first essential 
in getting results. Today, the boss who 
fails to gain the confidence of his men 
will not be able to handle them suc- 
cessfully in the interest of the company. 


KIND TREATMENT WINS WHERE OTHER 
METHODS FAIL 


It is frequently the case that the 
failure of a boss along this line means 
much to the company who employs 
him. In other words, in order to get 
work done, numerous concessions must 
often be made and favors granted, by 
a boss who has failed to ‘win over his 
men; and these add materially to the 
cost of operation. Where a foreman 
deals squarely and kindly with his men, 
it is not necessary for him to throw 
away his company’s money to get work 
done. 

When I was assistant foreman, it 
was part of my duties to fire the shots, 
see that the timbers were properly set 
and look after many other details of 
the work. Of the twenty-five men in 
my charge, there was not a man but 
that would willingly do anything I 
asked. 

My rounds were made every thirty 
minutes and, such was the confidence 
of the men, they would wait for my 
advice as to where to drill a hole, how 
to point it, and what weight of powder 
to use. This information was always 
given thoughtfully and carefully. 


FAMILIAR WITH His MEN 


Observing the roof in a place, I 
would say, “Jack, you need a timber 
here,” and the man would jump for his 
ax at once. If there was slate to be 
moved there was never any trouble to 
get a man for the job, knowing that 
he would be paid what was promised 
and would make good money at the 
work. 

It was pleasing, one day, to overhear 
a new man asking an old miner why 
he had set so many timbers in his 
place, which was more than the rules 
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of the mine required. The reply was, 
“Well, George, my boss told me to set 
them while I had time between cars. 
He said it would make my place safer 
and the work easier for drawing back 
the pillars and he knows.” 

In closing, let me say that men will 


work for a boss in whom they have 
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confidence. When a company has con- 
fidence in its manager, the manager 
confidence in the superintendent, the 
superintendent confidence in the mine 
foreman, and the foreman has gained 
the confidence of his men trouble will 
end and harmony prevail. 
Thorpe, W. Va. G. W. BREEDEN, 
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Method of Working to Reduce Danger from 
Sudden Outbursts of Gas 


Outbursts More Frequent in Disturbed Areas—Occur- 
rences Often Give Little Warning—Numerous Attempts to 
Drain Gas Prove Futile—Pillar-and-Stall Method Safest 


ELIEVING that the danger from 
sudden outbursts of gas, in mines, 
can be greatly reduced by adopting 
measures for their prevention, I am 
taking the liberty of asking the opinion 
of the editor of Coal Age and its prac- 
tical readers, on this subject. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to know what is gen- 
erally regarded as the safest method of 
working to employ in working coal 
subject to these conditions. 

In this district, there have occurred 
a number of outbursts of gas that have 
thrown down much coal, and many of 
them have given little warning of their 
coming. In a few instances, miners 
have been caught and buried under tons 
of fine coal broken down by the pres- 
sure of the gas in the formation. 

The coal we are working is soft and 
friable, with occasional harder faces. 
While the surface is practically level, 
the seam has a pitch of about 20 deg.; 
and we are now working under about 
1,500 ft. of cover. Shotfiring is strictly 
prohibited in the mine. 

On previous occasions, it has been 
estimated that outbursts of gas have 
reached 1,000,000 cu.ft., in four hours, 
and that as much as 800 tons of coal 
have been displaced by the pressure of 
the escaping gas. Frequent attempts 
have been madé to drain off the gas, by 
keeping boreholes ahead of the working 
faces; but the flow of gas from these 
holes appears to be little more than in 
ordinary workings. 

In view of these facts, the plan has 
been suggested of shooting the coal 
with permissible explosives, after the 
men have left the mine. Electric firing 
would be employed, all shots being con- 
nected in series and fired from the out- 
side of the mine. 

The purpose of this plan is to invite 
the occurrence of an outburst at a time 
when the men are not in the mine. It 
is thought that the shock of blasting 
would have the effect to precipitate an 
outburst that might be imminent. The 
question arises, however, regarding the 
danger of fires being started in the 


mine if the coal is blasted in this 
manner. 

I would like to ask if there is danger 
to be feared from fires being started 
from blasting with permissible powder. 
Has the practice been followed, in any 
mines in the United States, of firing all 
the shots from the surface when no 
one is in the mine? What, if any, 
danger may be anticipated in employ- 
ing that method of firing? 

It is understood, of course, that a 
thorough inspection of the mine would 
be made by the firebosses, after the 
shots have been fired from the surface 
and before the men are again permitted 
to enter the mine for work. I shall ap- 
preciate very much what information 
may be given or any suggestions 
offered that will minimize the danger 
from the source I have mentioned. 

, B. C., Canada. MINE MANAGER. 








The mining of coal, in districts where 
the formations have been much dis- 
turbed, is always more or less hazard- 
ous. Probably no danger to which a 
miner is exposed presents a more diffi- 
cult problem for solution than that due 
to the imminence of sudden outbursts 
of gas to which this correspondent has 
referred. 

The subject is one that has long 
baffled the ingenuity and experience of 
many of the most practical mining men 
in the Northwest, where the phenom- 
enon has been most developed. After 
an experience of eight years, in the 
development of the Morrisey mine, in 
British Columbia, the Crows Nest Pass 
Coal Co., was compelled, in 1909, to 
abandon its further working. 

Probably the safest method is that 
known as the “pillar-and-stall method,” 
in which narrow openings or stalls, 8 
or 10 ft. in width, are driven up in the 
first working. These stalls are sep- 
arated by pillars of somewhat greater 
width, which are then drawn back after 
the usual manner. 

The disturbed condition of the strata, 
geologically, affords every opportunity 
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for movement and slipping in the 
formations. This is undoubtedly ac- 
companied with the working of the gas 
confined in the strata, and the action 
increases as the mine workings are 
developed. Such movement and settle- 
ment of large rock masses causes an 
ominous pounding, which the miners 
term “bumps.” 

In an interesting article on the “Out- 
purst of Gas in Crowsnest Field,” Coal 
Age, Vol. 14, p. 443, Mining Engineer 
James Ashworth, draws attention to 
the analyses of gases from that field, 
as showing the presence of gases of 
the higher hydrocarbon series. Mr. 
Ashworth there expresses the belief 
that some of these gases are in the 
liquid form in the coal; and that, on the 
pressure being relieved, they volatilize 
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and break down the coal in the finest 
dust. The conditions, however, out- 
reach our present knowledge of the sub- 
ject, which renders our conclusions 
mere speculations at the best. 

In regard to firing the shots in a 
mine electrically, from the surface, it 
can be stated that as far as permissible 
explosives are concerned, their use 
practically eliminates the danger of 
fire being started in the mine by blast- 
ing. While this practice of firing is by 
no means universal, there are instances 
where it has been followed. At one 
time, the Stag Canon Fuel Co., at Daw- 
son, New Mexico, used this method of 
shooting the mine when no one was un- 
derground, the firing of the shots be- 
ing accomplished by means of an elec- 
tric battery at the surface. 
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Miscellaneous Examination Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—To what extent does the 
pressure in a boiler exceed that in the 
cylinder of an engine? A boiler pres- 
sure of 60 lb. per sq.in. would be how 
much in the cylinder of the engine, and 
where is the difference employed? 

ANSWER—The steam-cylinder pres- 
sure is always less than the pressure 
indicated by the gage on the boiler. The 
amount by which the boiler pressure 
exceeds that in the cylinder depends 
primarily on the distance the engine is 
located from the boiler, the size of the 
.steam pipe conducting the steam to the 
engine, kind of valves and type of en- 
gine. For an ordinary slide-valve en- 
gine located but a short distance from 
the boiler and with fairly good pipe 
connection between the two, it is cus- 
tomary to assume a cylinder pressure 
2 or 3 lb. less than the gage pressure 
in the boiler. This, of course, has ref- 
erence to the full cylinder pressure be- 
fore the cutoff valve closes. The mean 
effective pressure in the cylinder is con- 
siderably less than this initial pres- 
sure depending on the point at which 
the engine cuts off steam, amount of 
clearance and other data. 

QUESTION—What kind and size of 
hoisting engine would you imstall to 
hoist 1,200 tons of coal from a shaft 
400 ft. deep in 8 hr. with a steam pres- 
sure of 70 lb. per sq.in. the weight of 
coal in each car being 3,000 lb. and al- 
lowing 20 per cent for resistance of 
engines, ropes and pulleys, and making 
due allowance for the time consumed 
in caging the coal? 

ANSWER—Assuming a  double-com- 
partment hoist in which the two cars 
and cages balance each other, and add- 
ing 20 per cent to the weight of coal 
hoisted each trip, to allow for fric- 





tional resistances, gives for the load on . 


the engine 3,000 x 1.20 = 3,600 lb. 
Hoisting 3,000 Ib. of coal each trip will 
require (1,200 x 2,000) ~- 3,000 = 800 
hoists, in a day of 8 hr. or 8 x 60 = 
480 min. Again, assuming a speed of 
hoisting of 20 ft. per sec. and allowing, 
say 13 sec. per hoist, for caging the coal 
and starting and stopping each trip, 
gives 400 + 20 + 13 = 38 sec. as the 
time required for making a single hoist. 
The total time of hoisting is, therefore, 
(800 x 33) + 60 = 440 min. This 
will allow 480 — 440 = 40 min. for un- 
avoidable delays each day. 

To hoist a load of 3,600 Ib., at a speed 
of 20 x 60 = 1,200 ft. per min., will 
require (1,200 x 3,600) + 33,000 = 
130.9 effective horse power. Then, as- 
suming a #? cutoff, giving a mean effec- 
tive pressure of, say 60 lb. per sq.in. in 
the steam cylinder, and taking the 
ratio of length of stroke to diameter of 
cylinder as 1.5, the engine making, say 
450 strokes per minute and having an 
efficiency of 90 per cent, the required 
diameter of the cylinder is 


Laas 130.9 n 
d = 804/090(60 x 1.5 x 450 > 


say 12 in. 

The length of stroke is then 1.5 x 12 
= 18 in. and the size of engine required 
is 12 x 18 in. 

QUESTION—It is required to raise 
800 loaded mine cars, in 8 hr., in a two- 
compartment shaft, 400 yd. deep. Give 
the general dimensions of the engine, 
drum, diameter of rope, etc., necessary 
to properly perform the work. Assume 
the weight of the coal to be 3% tons, the 
weight of the cars 1% tons, the weight 
of the cage 1% tons and the steam pres- 
sure 90 /b per sq.in. 
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ANSWER—The load on the rope when 
the cage is at the bottom of the shaft 
is: coal, 34 tons; cars, 14 tons; cage, 
13 tons; total, 6 tons; to which must be 
added, say 500 lb. (4 ton) for friction. 
In estimating the size of rope required, 
allowance must be made for the weight 
of the rope itself, based on the weight 
of a l-in. rope (1.58 lb. per ft.), the 
weight increasing with the square of 
the diameter of the rope. The break- 
ing strain of a l-in., cast steel, 6- 
strand, 19-wire hoisting rope is 39 
tons. Then, using a factor of safety of 
8, in this deep shaft (1,200 ft.), the 
diameter of the required rope will be 
given by the formula 


i 8 xX 6% x 2,000 of 
~ \J 89 — 1.58/2,000 (8 x 1,200) — 
1.26, say 13 in. 

The weight of this rope is 1.58(13)? 
= 2.45 lb. per ft. and the total weight 
of the rope hanging in the shaft is 
1,200 x 2.45 = 2,940, say 3,000 lb. 

The next step is to compute the un- 
balanced load on the engine. In a 
double-compartment shaft, the two 
cages and two cars balance each other, 
which makes the unbalanced load on 
the engine: coal, 34 x 2,000 — 6,500 
lb.; rope, 3,000 lb.; friction, 500 Ib.; 
total, 10,000 lb. 

In order to avoid an undue bending 
strain on the rope, the minimum diam- 
eter of drum, for a 1% in. rope of 6 
strands, 19 wires, should be 50 times 
the diameter of the rope; or 50 x 1% 
= say 60 in. or 5 ft... When hoisting at 
a speed of 2,400 ft. per min., a 5-ft. 
drum must run a speed of 2,400 — 
(3.1416 x 5) = 152.8 r.p.m. A direct- 
connected engine will therefore make 
2 x 152.8 = 305.6 strokes per min. 

Now, assuming a maximum speed of 
hoisting, for this depth of shaft say 40 
ft. per sec. (2,400 ft. per min.), gives 
for the time of making a single hoist, 
allowing, say 13 sec. for caging the 
coal, 1,200 + 40 + 13 = 33 sec. But, 
in order to hoist 800 cars in 8 hr., the 
total time consumed in hoisting is (800 
x 83) + 60 = 440 min. This allows 
8 x 60 — 440 = 40 min., for unavoid- 
able delays in a day of 8-hr. 

Again, hoisting a load of 10,000 Ib., 
at a speed of 2,400 ft. per min., assum- 
ing the efficiency of the engine is 90 
per cent, gives for the indicated horse- 
power of the engine (10,000 x 2,400) 
+ (0.90 x 33,000) = 808 hp. Then, 
assuming a direct connected slide-valve 
engine, cutting off steam at § stroke, 
the mean effective steam pressure in 
the cylinder, corresponding to 90 lb. 
gage pressure, is, say 70 lb. per sq.in.; 
and: assuming the ratio of length of 
stroke to diameter of cylinder as 1.5, 
the diameter of steam cylinder required 
is 


a ie 808 = say 24. in. 
70 x 1.5 x 305.6 


The length of stroke is then 1.5 xX 
24 = 36 in. There will be, therefore, 
required for this hoist a direct-con- 
nected 24 x 36 in. slide-valve engine, 
running at a speed of 152.8 r.p.m. aid 
winding on a 5-ft. drum. 
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Draft Legislation for President’s Plan for Coal Agency; 
Hoover Price Raised to $4.50 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 22.—Legislation intended to carry 
into effect the President’s plan for a national coal agency, 
which is “to purchase, sell and distribute coal which is 
carried in interstate shipment,” is being drafted in the 
Department of Justice. Two or three alternative proposi- 
tions are being formulated, all of which will be submitted 
to the President’s coal committee for criticism and sugges- 
tion before they are sent to the Congressional committees. 

Secretary Hoover stated this morning that he anticipated 
that the Governor of Ohio would have no difficulty in 
arranging price matters with Ohio operators at the con- 
ference called to meet in Columbus to-morrow. 

On the recommendation of the Governor of Tennessee the 
maximum price for coal being produced in that State has 
been increased to $4.50. This action was taken when the 
Governor certified that increased wage and production costs 
justified the higher maximum. Since the $4.50 price had 
been granted in West Virginia and Kentucky as well, it 
also was extended to Virginia. 

The Fuel Distributor states that everything possible is 
being done to speed up the Lake movement and that the 
volume of coal moving to the Northwest has been increased 
materially by the new production from Ohio. Arrangements 
are being perfected to supply Michigan with a considerable 
tonnage of emergency coal. The State fund of $1,000,000 
should be made available, the Fuel Distributor has advised 
the Michigan authorities, in the form of a bank deposit, 
so as to facilitate certification for the handling of coal 
orders. 

Requests have been received from Missouri and Kansas 
asking that Service Order No. 23 be extended to the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River. It is stated that the 
price of coal is being boosted in those states by competitive 
bidding, particularly on the part of railroads. Fuel Dis- 
tributor Spencer, however, is of the opinion that the situation 
can be corrected through co-operation with the railroads 
operating in those states. 

Advices reaching Washington are to the effect that all 
operators are on the point of signing the Cleveland agree- 
ment. It is fully expected here that all coal mines in the 
union field will be producing by next week. 


and preparing for a resumption of hostilities on a 
larger scale, describes the situation in the coal indus- 

try. It is an opinion in Washington almost unanimously 
held that all the operators eventually will accept the Cleve- 
land agreement. So far as government officials are con- 
cerned, they will have little patience with any other course. 
Their position is that the public’s need of coal is more im- 
portant at this time than any issue involved in the strike. 
The viewpoint of government officials and members of the 
Congressional bodies is important not so much from any 
law the government can invoke as from the fact that 
they are assured complete publicity for their opinions on 
this subject and in that way can crystallize public opinion. 
The public does not recognize that this is a fight between 
an arrogant labor union and mine owners who want to 
manage their own property. On the other hand there is 
acute public consciousness that it is going to be difficuit at 
best to get enough coal. There was public support for the 
operators’ position early in the strike, based on the belief 
that it would mean cheaper coal if the operators were to 
win. Now it is recognized that for the operators to hold 
cut longer would simply mean additional shortage and 
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higher prices. The argument that it would result in lower ~ 


prices at some future time is too vague to be impressive as 
winter approaches. 


Despite these facts there are some who would like to see 
no further signatures affixed to the Cleveland agreement. 
If they have the courage to hold out, it is argued, and 
offer to take back their men at the 1920 wage scale, but 
without signing the Cleveland contract, it will not be 
long until the leaders cannot hold their men and a hole will 
have been kicked in the bottom of Mr. Lewis’ boat. In some 
cases it might be possible, it is said, for separate contracts 
to be made with the men. Such a contract need differ 
only slightly from that adopted at Cleveland to keep the 
Cleveland settlement from becoming a national one. 

The men might give their leaders trouble were they 
to be held out of employment for technical reasons after 
nearly five months without work. Since only 40,000,000 
tons of production are represented by the Cleveland agree- 
ment today, there could be no large amount of strike bene- 
fits paid were the remainder of the operators to stand pat. 
Mr. Lewis has staked everything on the operators giving in 
before the men. It may be said, however, that those favor- 
ing such a course are in the minority. Even among the 
operators the majority seem to favor the resumption of 
work at the earliest possible time. 

If the entire Central Competitive Field can get under 
way within ten days, it is believed that the situation can 
be tided over so that industry can be kept going. It is 
realized that the country’s coal reserves are about gone. 
Widespread stoppage of industry will show itself soon 
unless capacity production is attained quickly. The ability 
of the country to produce coal is well known, therefore 
hoarding would soon cease. Such reserves as remain will 
be used up first with the knowledge that better prices are 
more likely to be obtained the longer purchases can be 
deferred. 

The non-union fields are in a position to produce a record 
tonnage. Not only have many new mines been opened but 
it is predicted that all non-union operators will be paying 
the 1920 wage scale before Labor Day. All of this is on 
the assumption that normal transportation facilities will 
be available. 

The suggestion has been made that since there will not 
be enough anthracite to go around, such supplies as be- 
come available should be allotted in a way that each com- 
munity will know how much of that kind of coal is to be 
available. The average domestic consumer, secure in the 
knowledge that the strike is settled, is likely to heave a 
sigh of relief and expect to obtain his full quota of 
anthracite. Even those who realize that there must be 
extensive substitution will expect his neighbor to do the 
substituting and as a result a real attempt to obtain fuel 
for the winter may be delayed too long. 

Secretary Hoover is outspoken in his praise of the large 
percentage of coal operators who have continued to sell 
coal at the agreed price when they could have had $8 or $10 
for the asking. At the same time he deprecates in no 
uncertain terms what he refers to as “bootlegging in coal.” 
He points out the impossibility of continuing such an 
arrangement indefinitely, especially when it must apply to 
a large number of additional districts. 





To Restrict Prices at Reopening Mines 


HAT the mines reopening in the union fields will be 
subjected to price restraint is foreshadowed in the 
following message from Secretary Hoover to Governor 
Davis, of Ohio: 
As you will note from the President’s message, the proposed 
federal legislation for price restraint even if passed must probably 
be limited to interstate movement of coal. But if we are to have 


proper protection of the public on mine prices for intrastate pro- 
duction and margins made on resale of coal wholesale and retail 
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it must be accomplished through agencies established by state 
governors. Moreover we need immediate action pending any 
on. 
ees informed that coal mines now opening under the Cleveland 
agreement in Ohio are demanding from $7 to $10 a ton for coal. 
In the meantime the public utilities of Ohio are asking us for 
priority orders against Southern fields where the price is $3.50. 
‘You will recognize that in this situation if we are to give priorities 
as requested it would not be just either to the operators or to 
rsons in great need of coal in other states in view of the addi- 
tional supplies in Ohio. . 

I have had some communication with operators in Ohio who are 
anxious to do the fair thing by the public and I believe would 
welcome from you some sort of voluntary arrangement for 
establishing fair prices in Ohio. If you will inspect the prices 
made under the Garfield scale you will find that in the Pittsburg 
No. 8, district in your state, for instance, the average price for 
run-of-mine was about $2.50. The recent signed wage scale is a 
large increase over the basis in use at the time the Garfield prices 
were fixed. The situation warrants a generous handling from the 

int of view of the operators because they must have consid- 
erable margins to overcome the cost of reopening mines, but even 
generous treatment of the operator will be an enormous saving 
to the public over prices now being quoted from Ohio mines. 

I cannot too strongly urged that if the people of Ohio and 
surrounding states are to be protected there should be secured a 
voluntary arrangement, with the necessary committees to enforce 
it under the direction of your fuel committee, by which some fair 
maximum price is fixed and similar voluntary arrangement and 
enforcement is set up in respect to wholesale and retail handling 
of coal. The Federal Fuel Distributor would gladly co-operate in 
making available such pressure as exists under priorities. 

Governor Morrow of Kentucky after an examination of the sit- 
uation in his state, where production costs are higher than in 
Ohio, because of short car supply, decided that $4.50 a ton for 
run-of-mine would be a fair price. There is no question that price 
levels in Kentucky, for instance, can be materially reduced as 
quickly as production becomes more regular and conditions more 


normal. 
Governor Davis Asks Secretary Hoover 
To Name Ohio Coal Profiteers 


N ANSWER to a telegram of Mr. Hoover’s on Saturday, 

Aug. 19, which said he had been informed that some 
Ohio operators, under the Cleveland agreement, were ask- 
ing $7 to $10 a ton for coal, and that “coal operators would 
welcome some sort of a voluntary arrangement for estab- 
lishing a fair price for coal in Ohio,” Governor Davis asked 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover on Aug. 21 to make known 
the names of Ohio coal operators who are profiteering, if 
he knows who they are, that “they may be dealt with as 
they deserve.” 

“The serious nature of your Saturday’s telegram, both 
in its charges and in the grave effects on the Ohio public 
of a situation such as you outline, compels me to ask you 
for more specific information,” the Governor’s telegraphic 
reply to Mr. Hoover declared. 

“If there are coal operators in Ohio who are so utterly 
calloused to every principle of fair play in dealing with 
the public as to seek to ext@rt exorbitant prices such as you 
point out, the people of Ohio want, and I believe they have 
a right, to know who these concerns or individuals are. 
I request, therefore, that you make public the names of 
these operators that they may be dealt with as they 
deserve.” 


Middle West Keen for Coal as Negotiations 
Progress Toward End of Mine Strike 


HE Middle West looked on anxiously as negotiations 

progressed in Chicago and Terre Haute late last week 
for the end of the mines’ strike in those states. The facts 
are that practically every user of coal is seriously wor- 
ried and some, including many a necessary industrial con- 
cern, are suffering for want of fuel. The strain through the 
past summer has been too much for the country. It didn’t 
turn out to be a case of the non-union mines supplying all 
the summer needs of’ the land—thanks to transportation 
that did not transport. And while coal users are strong 
for an immediate resumption of mining, the miners of the 
region, especially those in southern Illinois, have been giv- 
ing vent to their exultant cockiness by halting coal trains 
from Kentucky and compelling crews to set out cars of 
coal for them to destroy. This bit of tactics supplanted 
sniping at train crews, which was the order of the day in 
the week of the Lewis Cleveland conference. 

In St. Louis and surrounding Missouri territory the coal 
famine is as painful as anywhere. Some industrials have 
closed down, public utilities are up against it for fuel, the 
Terminal Railroad is working from day to day on one day’s 
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supply, and the new state fuel committee which determined 
that 50 cars a day were necessary for only the essentials 
of the St. Louis region, could buy and deliver only 15 or 20 
cars. When Kentucky shipments consigned to St. Louis 
were set out and dumped in southern Illinois by miners, 
E. J. Wallace, of the fuel committee, protested to Governor 
Small. Adjutant General Carlos Black, of the state guard, 
at once notified the sheriffs of the counties involved that if 
they could not stop that sort of thing, state toops would 
appear on the scene to do it for them. 

In Wisconsin, public utilities have been wrought up by 
the recent announcement of the state railroad commission 
that no matter how necessary the industry, it would not 
get a coal priority order issued to it unless it had coal under 
contract. The railroad commission is handling the ques- 
tion of priority in that state to relieve the fuel commission. 
The railroad commission has sent out questionnaires to all 
big fuel consumers asking for stocks on hand as of July 31 
and estimates of fuel needs for the next few weeks. Un- 
less these are returned at once, the commission says, those 
who fail cannot get priority orders. On the whole, with 
stocks dwindled down to next to nothing, Wisconsin is in a 
bad way. 

Illinois manufacturers are scraping the bottoms of their 
coal bins, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association announced 
in Chicago Friday after completing a survey of its mem- 
bers. Out of 499 replies received by the association, coal 
supplies on hand average but 18 days and that average 
was based on figures which in some instances were a week 
old, so that the actual average supply at the time the report 
was issued was good for little if any over a week’s further 
run. The total tonnage for the 499 manufacturers was but 
351,023. The best supplied plant was good for 40 days. 
More than 100 were out of coal and running on only what 
they could get from day to day. They all protested at hav- 
ing to pay $10 and $11 for “dirt” and for low-grade fuel 
which often contained 25 per cent ash and as little heating 
value as 9,000 B.t.u. and which was bought last winter for 
$1.50 and $1.60. 

Confusion has arisen in many quarters over the priority 
plan. In Kentucky it is working better, probably, than 
anywhere else, and even there men with priorities cannot 
get the coal allowed them and when they do get it they 
often pay the top price of $8 or so instead of the Hoover 
level. In Missouri the commission has had exactly the 
same difficulty. In Indiana very little coal has been mined 
by the state’s martial law scheme. In the northern states, 
where not a ton is coming out of the ground, about all the 
state committees could do was holler and in Illinois every- 
thing is at loose ends because, after appointing R. L. 
Medill as state food administrator, Governor Small did not 
name a committee to serve with Mr. Medill and there were 
no funds for the committee’s work. Mr. Medill has set up 
an office in Chicago with volunteer aids and is receiving 
requests for coal priorities. But he doesn’t know what to 
do with them when he gets them. So he merely forwards 
them to Washington, hoping they will do somebody some 
good. The Governor does not complete the fuel organiza- 
tion because he doesn’t know yet what it will have to do 
or what its powers may be. He is waiting for develop- 
ments. 

After all this the difficulty which coal consumers—even 
those with government priority ratings—have been having 
in getting coal because strike-crippled railroads cannot 
haul it out of the fields, because railroads have confiscated 
fuel in transit and because unscrupulous jobbers have 
worked all sorts of tricks on them, and it is easy to see 
why the people of the Middle West want the strike settled 
at once and coal mined on any old terms. The pressure 
they have been bringing to bear upon the operators was 
calculated to hurry proceedings. 


“COAL AGE INDEX 


The indexes to “Coal Age” are furnished free to all 
who ask for them. The index for the first half of 1921 
is now ready for distribution, and a copy can be had by 
addressing a postcard to the subscription department 
of “Coal Age.” 
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Watkins Deprecates Compulsory Arbitration 


TELEGRAM to President Harding under date of Aug. 
14 has been made public by T. H. Watkins, president 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, who attended 
the Cleveland conference in company with two of the large 
central Pennsylvania producers—F. E. Herriman, president 
of the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, and D. C. 
Morgan, president of the Pittsburgh & Shawmut R.R. and 
the Allegheny River Coal Mining Co. According to Mr. Wat- 
kins within 24 hours after his telegram was dispatched, 
the Central Competitive Field conference, one of the chief 
causes of the quarrel, was disrupted, and machinery estab- 
lished for the immediate resumption of mining and an 
exhaustive public investigation in the industry prior to 
April 1 next. The miners’ policy committee with the opera- 
tors present agreed unanimously on the principle set forth 
in the telegram, which reads as follows: 


It is my judgment that a prompt settlement of the coal strike 
now hinges upon the issue of compulsory arbitration as against 
compulsory inquiry applicable to the fixation of a scale of wage 
to become effective April 1, 1923, when the contemplated pro- 
visional wage scales will expire. 

It is admitted by both parties to this dispute that a method 
must be found not only to procure a prompt resumption of mining 
but to prevent a recurrence of this deplorable crisis. 

It appears to be the opinion of many operators that the only 
effective way to guarantee the peaceful negotiation of the wage 
scales to become effective April 1 next is to secure from the 
United Mine Workers at this time a commitment to submit their 
case to arbitration and to bind themselves now to accept the award 
of arbitrators on April 1 next. 

An agreement to accept arbitration for April 1 next cannot be 
secured from the United Mine Workers willingly, in my judgment. 
An agreement wrung from an unwilling party is dangerous and 
not conducive to the future peace and harmony which is earnestly 
sought by all parties concerned. The whole principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration is at variance with the traditions and spirit 
of American industry if not with the Constitution, just as the 
present national strikes which deprive the public of the neces- 
sities of life are in violation of every elemental principle of 
civilization and fair play. 

The question of compulsory arbitration in future disputes was 
exhaustively studied by the Roosevelt Anthracite Strike Commis- 
sion of 1902, of which I had the honor to be a member. The 
seven members of this commission unanimously reported to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as follows: 

“In order to secure the public against long-continued contro- 
versy and to make a coal famine or a famine in any other direct- 
tion practically impossible we deem it essential that there should 
be some authority to conduct just such investigations as that 
you called upon us to make. 

“There are some who have urged the commission to recommend 
the adoption of compulsory arbitration, so-called, as the means 
of securing this desired reSult, but we cannot see our way to 
recommend any such drastic measures. We do not believe that 
in the United States such a system would meet with general 
approval or with success. Apart from the apparent lack of con- 
stitutional power to enact laws providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion our industries are too vast and too complicated for the 
practical application of such a system. 

“The public has the right when controversies cause it serious 
loss and suffering to know all the facts and so be able to fix the 
responsibility. In order to do this power must be given the author- 
ized representatives of the people to act for them by conducting a 
thorough investigation into all the matters involved in the con- 
troversy. 

“The chief benefit to be derived from the suggestion herein 
made lies in placing the real facts and the responsibility for such 
condition authoritatively before the people, that public opinion may 
crystallize and make its power felt.” ‘ 

After twenty years of subsequent experience in the coal industry 
I have had no occasion to doubt the wisdom of this award, and 
on the other hand have had ample evidence of the turmoil, the 
ill-feeling and the breach of faith that are the aftermath of 
compulsory awards. 

The proposal for compulsory inquiry advocated by the Roose- 
velt commission of 1902 leaves both parties free to negotiate 
willingly on the basis of the recommendations of an impartial 
commission which has had access to all the facts and whose pub- 
lished report has crystallized public opinion, which in the last 
analysis is the only compelling force in this country or any other 
democratic society. 

It is my judgment that the limited conference to which I am 
not a party, now in session in Cleveland, should disband and that 
the operators from ali districts here represented should imme- 
diately assemble and call on the national scale committee of the 
United Mine Workers to meet them and any other operators, and 
to negotiate an agreement containing both a provisional wage 
scale effective until April 1, 1923, together with a provision for 
the appointment of a commission of inquiry composed of not 
more than seven impartial citizens of commanding public reputa- 
tion for character and ability to make an exhaustice study of 
the whole industry and to transmit to you and the public prior 
to April 1 next its recommendations for the stabilization of the 
industry and the methods and bases of the coming wage scales. 

If such an agreement can be consummated there is every reason 
to hope that reason and good faith can be restored in the coal 
industry, and that neither the operators nor the mine workers 
will wish to deviate materially from the recommendations of this 
commission or dare again to throttle the nation by depriving it of 
fuel. When the public, the miners and the operators are all fully 
apprised of the facts and the true conditions within the industry 
there will be no occasion for the exercise of force or compulsion 
in reaching future agreements. Should any wilful group, how- 
ever, violate these principles after the public has been fully 
informed of the facts and advised as to the proper procedure 
within the industry, then the government, with the unanimous 
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support of its citizens, can take such steps as are requisite to the 
public welfare. F 

The convictions expressed in this telegram are concurred in ph 
other operators representing large and important interests who 
are now here with me. 

I have good reason to believe that these views are concurred 
in by the United Mine Workers and that an endorsement by the 
majority of operators and the administration of the principle of 
compulsory inquiry as laid down by the Roosevelt Anthracite 
Strike Commission would result in a speedy and sound settlement 
of the coal strike. 





Keeney Says Friendly Operators May Clean 
Up Mines Preparatory to Resumption 


| mee absolutely confident that, whatever settlement 
might be effected at Cleveland, northern West Virginia 
operators as a whole would fall into line, C. F. Keeney, 
president of District 17, let it be known while the Cleve- 
land parley was in session that operators who had been 
friendly to the union and had made no effort to operate 
their mines on an open-shop basis or on any other basis, 
since April 1, might begin the work of cleaning up the 
mines preparatory to operation. The statement made by 
Keeney was as follows: 

“Operators who have been favorable to the United Mine 
Workers since this suspension began, April 1, 1922, have 
permission to clean up their mines, provided they pay the 
former scale with the check-off dues and assessments, with 
the understanding that they will not try to dump any coal 
until the settlement is effected between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers of America. This does not, how- 
ever, apply to the operators who have been unfair with 
the United Mine Workers of America since this suspension 
took place and have attempted to operate their mines on an 
open-shop basis. If after the mines have been cleaned up 
for the operators who have been favorable a contract has 
not been reached we will ask our men to again cease work 
until further notice from the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 

As for the operators listed as unfair most of them are 
now operating their mines so that refusal of permission 
meant nothing in their case. 





Miller Calls Special Session of Legislature 
To Name Fuel Administrator 


OVERNOR MILLER issued a proclamation Aug. 21 
calling the New York State Legislature into extra- 
ordinary session for Monday, Amg. 28. The primary object 
of the call is to create a fuel administrator, clothed with 
sufficient authority to regulate equitable distribution and 
fair prices of fuel in this State during the coming winter. 
A few weeks ago Governor Miller, without any particular 
authority of law, named a state fuel commission consisting 
of a number of representative people, of which Eugene H. 
Outerbridge was made chairman. Mr. Outerbridge has been 
forced to resign because of ill health, however. Prof. Charles 
E. Lucke, of Columbia University, will take Mr. Outer- 
bridge’s place. 

This commission has been making an informal survey 
of fuel on hand in the state, the sources of supply and 
the means of distribution, and it is upon the basis of the 
report of this informal commission to the Governor that 
the Legislature will be asked to clothe officially a state fuel 
administrator with legal authority over distribution and 
price fixing. 


Quiet in Utah; One Cand Troop Withdrawn 


HERE is little change in the strike situation in Utah. 

All is quiet on the surface. One troop of the National 
Guard has been sent home, but at the request of the com- 
munity from which it was drawn and because it was feared 
the crops were in danger of going unharvested. The with- 
drawal of the troop gave the public the impression that the 
strike was collapsing. A correspondent of Coal Age in- 
quired of a state official if it was the intention to recall all 
the members of the Guard, and he replied “Very far from 
it!” 
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Borah and Winslow Coal-Commission Bills Reported 
Favorably; Early Passage Forecast 


HE Senate Committee on Education and Labor and 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce both ordered favorable reports on Aug. 22 on 
bills to create a fact-finding commission to investigate the 
coal industry. The Senate committee adopted the Borah 
pill with modifications and the House committee adopted the 
Winslow bill, which was introduced only Monday. 

Efforts will be made to speed action on each measure 
in the respective houses where each is pending. The Borah 
pill, which was introduced several weeks ago, provides, as 
modified, for a commission of five members to be named 
by the President without restriction as to personnel. As 
originally drawn this bill provided a commission of three— 
one from the coal operators, one from the union miners and 
the third from the general public. The salary to be paid 
was reduced to $7,500 a year today from the original figure 
of $8,000. The committee modified the provision calling 
for a report on the “necessity” of nationalization of the 
mines to read the “wisdom” of such a step. The time for 
submission of a report was reduced from nine months to 
five. The commission would report on a standardized day’s 
work as well as a standardized cost of living. 

The Winslow bill, introduced“in the House by the Massa- 
chusetts member, who is chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, was agreed upon by the committee only 
after six hours’ debate Monday and Tuesday. The House 
bill was drafted after Representative Winslow had had a 
conference with President Harding. Some of its provisions 
were rephrased but there was no material change made in 
sense from the original text, which is as follows: 

“That for the purpose of securing information in con- 
nection with questions relative to interstate commerce in 
coal and other questions and problems arising out of and 
connected with the coal industry, there is hereby established 
a Governmental agency to be known as ‘The United States 
Coal Commission,’ to be composed of not more than nine 
members to be appointed by the President of the United 
States. No member of the United States Senate or of the 
House of Representatives or person who has any interest 
in or is connected with the coal industry shall be eligible to 
serve on said commission. Each member of said commis- 
sion shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. Said com- 
mission shall cease to exist one year after the taking effect 
of this act. 

“Tt shall be the duty of said commission to investigate and 
ascertain facts in the coal industry as to ownership of coal 
mines, prices of coal, wages, wage contracts, conditions of 
employment, distribution, waste of coal, profits realized by 
owners or operators of coal mines or by other persons or 
corporations having to do with the production, distribution 
or sale of coal, and any other material facts in connection 
with the coal industry generally and the organizations and 
persons connected with it. Said commission shall report 
to the President and to Congress its findings of fact and such 
recommendations as to methods and measures as in its judg- 
ment will promote continuity of production and efficiency 
in mining and distribution and maintain the uninterrupted 
movement of coal in interstate commerce and safeguard the 
interests of the workers, operators and the general public. 
Said commission shall submit its first report not later than 
Jan. 1, 19238. 

“The said commission shall have power to administer 
oaths, subpoena and examine witnesses and to compel the 
production of any book, paper, document or other evidence, 
and to take the deposition of any person before any person 
having power to administer oaths. In the case of a depo- 
sition, the testimony shall be reduced to writing by the 
person taking the deposition or under his direction. 

“No person shall be excused from so attending and testify- 
‘ing and deposing or from producing any book, paper, docu- 
ment or other evidence on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, may tend to incriminate 





him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no testi- 
mony, deposition or evidence taken under this act shall be 
elsewhere used in any prosecution of any person who has so 
testified, deposed or produced any such book, document or 
other evidence. But no person shall be exempt from prose- 
cution and punishment for perjury committed in so testify- 
ing, and this act shall not be construed as exempting any 
person from attending and testifying elsewhere or as deny- 
ing the right to compel the production of any book, docu- 
ment or other evidence elsewhere in any action or 
prosecution. 

“Any member of the commission or agent of the com- 
mission duly authorized in writing shall at all reasonable 
times for the purposes of examination have access to and the 
right to copy any book, account, record, document, corre- 
spondence or paper relating to any matter which the commis- 
sion is authorized by this act to investigate. 

“Any person who shall willfully refuse to attend and 
testify or depose, or to produce or permit access to any 
book, account, record, document, correspondence or paper 
as herein provided for, or who shall testify or depose falsely 
in any material particular, shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“The commission may appoint, remove and fix the com- 
pensation of such employees, make such expenditure and 
make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for 
the efficient administration of this act. The necessary 
expenses of the commission shall be allowed and paid upon 
the presentation of itemized vouchers therefore, approved 
by the chairman of the commission. 

“There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to be available until expended, for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

It is the administration’s plan, it was revealed at the 
White House on Tuesday, to constitute the fact-finding com- 
mission, if Congress should authorize one, entirely of repre- 
sentatives of the public. To attempt partisan representation 
on the commission would be difficult, it was pointed out, 
because of the different elements within the industry which 
would have to be taken into consideration. Particular refer- 
ence was made to the desire for separate representation on 
the part of the anthracite industry, the collective bargain- 
ing fields and the non-union fields. The chief desire at 
this time is to create a commission in the interest of the 
American public, particularly since the coal operators and 
mine workers are creating their own machinery for a study. 
of the situation. 

The following telegram was sent by A. M. Ogle, president 
of the National Coal Association, from New York, Aug. 16, 
to President Harding: 

“The strike in the bituminous coal fields emphatically has 
demonstrated the immediate need of a non-partisan tribunal 
that will thoroughly investigate, in the interest of all par- 
ties, every phase of the industry and make public at an 
early date its findings with such recommendations as it may 
deem proper and advisable. Coal mining is an involved 
and intricate industry and great confusion exists concern- 
ing it not only in the public mind but within the industry 
itself. 

“Fhe immediate resumption of mining may be most im- 
portant in the minds of many but if we are to avoid further 
conflict in the mining industry, beginning April, 1923, 
resulting in inconvenience to the consuming public and in 
interference with industrial progress, all the essential facts 
must be investigated promptly and given full consideration 
in order that a proper solution may be determined. Ac- 
cordingly we urge upon you the advisability of appointing 
such a commission without delay and I can assure you 
the fullest co-operation and support in such action.” 
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Wage Increases in Non-Union Fields 
Cause Price Advance of $1 


CTING upon recommendations set forth in a telegraphic 
communication from Governor E. F. Morgan, of West 
Virginia, the Federal Fuel Distributor on Aug. 19 instructed 
district fuel committees that the recommended fair price 
for coal from all West Virginia districts has been raised to 
$4.50 per ton. The previous fair price prevailing in most 
West Virginia districts was $3.50 per ton. Governor Mor- 
gan’s telegram was as follows: 

“Recent wage agreements between operators and United 
Mine Workers providing for resumpting of work on the 
scale effective when the strike was declared make impera- 
tive a new wage scale in the non-union districts—Logan, 
New River, Pocahontas and Williamson—of West Virginia. 
Production from these districts has prevented fuel famine 
and suffering during the nation-wide strike and I respect- 
fully suggest that the price of $4.50 per ton fixed in west- 
ern Kentucky be approved for West Virginia to enable West 
Virginia to meet scale fixed in new agreements and accele- 
rate coal production.” 

This with similar increases in price to $4.50 in Tennessee 
and Virginia on Aug. 21 bring all except Alabama to a 
new and higher level. Wage advances in the non-union 
fields to the 1920 level are becoming general. They will 
absorb from 75c. to the full dollar the advance in prices 
recommended by the several governors and accepted by 
Washington. 

In answer to many inquiries as to the application of the 
brokerage commission of 8 per cent in addition to the 
Hoover fair prices for coal, it has been ruled by Secretary 
Hoover that where orders are placed by the Federal Fuel 
Distributor through district committees, with selling agents 
or wholesalers representing mines, a commission not to 
exceed 8 per cent of the Hoover fair price for the district 
in which the mines are located may be added for their 
service, making the f.o.b. price to the purchaser the Hoover 
fair price plus a commission of not to exceed 8 per cent. 
Not more than one commission can be added on any ship- 
ment in any circumstances. 

With reference to prices and price agreements Secretary 
Hoover on Aug. 18, 1922, wrote to Senator Borah, saying: 


The situation has now reached a point where even if production 
is resumed, there must be more authority for the effective control 
of distribution and possibly of prices pending readjustment of the 
situation. It is difficult to determine at what stage the initiation 
of wide legislative measures with all their legal and administrative 
difficulty and expense would be justified, owing to the unknown 
contingency of resumption of production. For instance, if the 
President’s arbitration proposal had been accepted and production 
begun, and had the rail strike not supervened, prices and distribu- 
tion would have quickly readjusted themselves naturally. 

Even assuming production is now resumed, the almost total 
exhaustion of stocks, the limitations upon transportation not only 
as a consequence of strike but also with the usual fall peak in 
commodity movement, the necessity to accumulate large supplies 
at upper lake ports before transportation freezes, the necessity 
to make a forced drive of anthracite into the hands of house- 
holders, have all accumulated until it seems to me we must have 
Something more than present authority to control distribution and 
to stiffen the voluntary agencies engaged in the situation. Whether 
price control will be necessary, and how far necessary, can only 
be judged from day to day. 

You are aware of the legal complexities. I am advised that 
the federal authority in the matter outside of war does not 
extend beyond the control of coal moving in interstate commerce, 
or for the maintenance of interstate commerce. Therefore any 
effective organization for control of price must depend upon the 
state authorities erecting such complementary machinery as will 
protect their citizens on coal produced and consumed within their 
own boundaries, and against undue margins on the resale of coal, 
whether imported into the state or produced within it. I am 
advised that the Federal government can set up legislation that 
would provide for the movement of coal at fair prices over the 
boundaries to consuming states. From that point forward the 
responsibility must rest with the state. 

You are aware that this tangled legal position was the reason 
why I undertook, on May 15 last, to set up a voluntary plan 
with coal producers for the restraint of prices. It is worth examin- 
ing these results as bearing upon the need for legislation. At 
that time prices were agreed upon based on the Garfield scale 
and ranged from $2.20 to $3.75 for coal at the mine wherever 
such voluntary arrangements could be made. This became effective 
among operators producing about 85 per cent of the current coal 
and served to restrain the rise in price until about the middle of 
July, despite the fact that a minority of operators who had refused 
to agree were securing as much as $10 a ton for coal. After 
July 15 one or two districts withdrew from the arrangement, and 
individual operators began to break away in some other districts, 
—_a- a majority of the production has held to its undertaking 
right down to the present moment and operators have denied 
themselves literally millions that they could have obtained if it 
were not for their desire to maintain themselves and their indus- 
try in public repute. I enclose for example a statement showing 
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the coal sold under the fair price in the smokeless fields as com- 
pared with the profiteer coal from those districts. 

The approaching exhaustion of stocks and the rail strike in the 
latter part of July started a buying panic and it became n fi 
sary for the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish prior- 
ities in favor of public utilities and essential industries with 
respect to movement of the available coal. Mr. Spencer was 
appointed Fuel Distributor to co-operate in the distribution of 
coal under these priorities and the necessary administrative ma- 
chinery in various districts was erected by which holders of 
priority orders could be directed to those operators who cO0-operated 
in protecting the public on prices. This plan was effective in 
restoring the situation so far as operators were holding to their 
agreement or where there was a car shortage and therefore 
preference could be given in choosing the coal operator to buy 
from. It was not effective, however, where there were ample 
supplies of cars. 

Parallel with this organization, the Governors of the different 
states were appealed to to set up local organizations that would 
restrain speculation within their boundaries and that would secure 
just distribution of such coal as we could direct to them for 
purposes of their citizens. The states have acted with varying 
efficiency in the matter, but certainly the responsibility rests 
upon their shoulders for failure in these particulars. I enclose 
a memorandum showing this extension of organization. 

Through these arrangements approximately 70 per cent of the 
coal is moving from the mines today on the fair price basis but 
such a voluntary organization cannot be extended over the entire 
production with the resumption of mining, and in any event the 
agreements with non-union mines expire with the strike. More- 
= some of the fair price coal is subsequently used for specula- 

on. 

Your statement as to the rise in prices is literally correct. 
These instances mostly represent coal resales at speculative prices 
from stocks where state organizations have not been effeetive 
and where coal has been drawn from the minority of coal opera- 
tors who have refused to co-operate in the voluntary restraint of 
prices. Eiven the $6.25 average price you mention means. an 
average of a lot of decent men selling fair price coal with a 
minority of bootleggers selling it up to $12. Most of the co-opera- 
tion coal which moves on the fair prices does not appear in the 
markets because it moves on priority orders directly from the 
producer to the consumer. Contracts have of course been to some 
extent superseded by priority orders. 

Shipments from Pocahontas field, West Virginia, showing entire 
product and amount thereof sold during June, July and to Aug. 15 
at or below, and above the fair price: 

June—At and below fair price................4. 1,981,776 tons 
Juily—At ome Belaw Tair HrICE. 2. 0. ..0so civsicsicciccsse 1,225,930 tons 
Lo gh os SE Se Re ree eer 50,370 tons 

To Aug. 15—At and below fair price............. 708,215 tons 
ee oer ae 25,185 tons 


FaIR PRICE WITHHELD IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The establishment of a fair price for soft coal in Penn- 
sylvania is being withheld by the Fuel Commission in the 
hope that production will increase to a degree that will 
warrant the action. 

With less than 20 per cent now being dug, the commission 
feels that to establish a price at this time would stop pro- 
duction, the very thing that both national and state bodies 
are opposing. 

Operators say that it would stop production, and the 
thing that the people are now interested in is coal for the 
winter. The supply is now very low, and the Fuel Commis- 
sion points out that many industries will suffer during the 
winter. Many of the operators have agreed to recognize 
the price established. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Cancels 
War Time Assigned-Car Rule 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has canceled the 

assigned-car rule promulgated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration during the war. This order does away with assigned 
cars entirely except those assigned under Service Order 
No. 23. The announcement in this connection follows: 

“The Commission considers that the application of the 
so-called ‘railroad assigned car rule’ as carried in para- 
graph 8 of Supplement of U. S. Railroad Administration 
Car Service Circular No. 31 is inconsistent with the plan of 
priorities prescribed in Service Order No. 23 as amended 
by the Commission as necessary to meet a national emer- 
gency, and that rule should not be invoked by railroad 
carriers subject to the provisions of that Service Order as 
against the priorities therein required, during the con- 
tinuance of the order and emergency declared by the Com- 
mission. Carriers must meet their needs for fuel in some 
way which is consistent with the Service Order and not in 
conflict therewith. 

“The whole subject of the propriety of the rule mentioned 
is before the Commission in a formal proceeding, and this 
announcement is not to be taken as prejudging or prejudic- 
ing the decision to be made in that case, in which the record 
has not yet been completed.” 
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Accepting Cleveland Agreement, Illinois Operators 
In Part Sign as Individuals 


By E. W. DAVIDSON 
Western Editor of Coal Age 


afternoon in Chicago, on the exact basis laid down at 

John L. Lewis’ conference with operators in Cleveland. 
No arbitration is provided for. Illinois did not sign solidly 
as a state, however. After a final fight among the oper- 
ators, President Frank Farrington for the union accepted 
the signatures of the Fifth and Ninth District Operators’ 
Association as a unit, the Illinois Operators’ Association 
as a unit except the Peabody Coal Co. and the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, both of which signed individually, and of all 
the members of the Central Illinois Association as individ- 
uals. The agreements, all identical, were signed late in the 
afternoon and before dark mine-plant whistles all over 
Illinois were sounding the three joyous blasts which meant 
work the next day—work the first time since April 1—and a 
complete union victory. 

Of the eighty million tons represented, about twenty mil- 
lion tons signed individually, led by the Peabody interests 
and the Old Ben Corporation, which made a mighty fight on 
Tuesday, the last of five perspiring, hot-worded days of 
conference. They argued that group signing of any con- 
tract with the miners would expose the operators again to 
indictments such as they suffered after the 1919 contract 
was made. 

Thus the fight in Illinois ended with defeat of the oper- 
ators who were holding out so solidly for arbitration. That 
issue was lost in the struggle early at Chicago. During 
the five hard days Farrington spent a lot of time trying 
to get a contract at the old wages for nineteen months and 
finally everybody quit struggling to overdo the Lewis plan 
and went back to it in its entirety, signed both collectively 
and individually and rushed plans for getting coal out of 
the ground. 

The momentous Chicago conference, full of possibilities 
for unexpected things because both Farrington and the 
operators were dead against signing a Lewis-made agree- 
ment, convened Friday morning at 10 o’clock. Wike opera- 
tors went into that session predicting under their breaths 
that not quite all the surrendering was going to be done 
by their side. Indiana eyes and Indiana ears were trained 
on the meeting, for the Indiana men had already met John 
Hessler, Hoosier state union president, over in Terre Haute 
and had adjourned until Monday in order to see what IIli- 
nois would do beginning at the zero hour of 10 Friday. 

Little enough was done. A process of taking plenty of 
time to this serious business was adopted. At the request 
of Farrington, the conference adjourned from 10 until 
noon and then from noon until Saturday morning in order 
to give Farrington a chance to get his scale committee to- 
gether and talk to them, he said. 

The operators had met on Thursday and had announced 
that it was to be arbitration or nothing so far as they were 
concerned. Farrington, hearing of this, said it would have 
to be nothing, then, for he could sign no agreement that 
varied from the detested one prescribed by the Lewis meet- 
ing in Cleveland. 

However, he and his scale committee took occasion to 
pay their respects to Lewis and the plan they said he com- 
pelled them to abide by. He said Lewis had “deserted 
Illinois miners” in the sectional scheme decided upon. They 
passed a resolution unanimously approving of the stand 
Farrington had taken at Cleveland against the Lewis 
nation-wide program of contract making. Farrington’s 
stand there against Lewis had been that he would not sign 
any national agreement because no operators of his state 
were there and therefore the document, so far as Illinois 
was concerned, meant exactly nothing. 

That was about all that happened in formal session Fri- 
day. After the noon adjournment both sides took them- 
selves into shirt-sleeve sessions here and there and began 


stereos made peace with the miners late Tuesday 





the struggie to find a way to make a deal in Illinois that 
would meet three conditions: (1) Come near enough to 
Lewis’ plan so that the International could not prove it to 
be in violation; (2) embarass Lewis to the utmost degree 
possible under the conditions; (3) embarrass the Illinois 
operators as little as possible. 

Saturday morning the conference got away to a good 
start. It organized for its future meetings, both sides 
stated their case—the miners for the Cleveland plan though 
they condemned it, and the operators for arbitration—and 
then the conferees went into executive session behind doors 
that were by no means soundproof against some of the 
positive, full-blast articulation which ensued. 

Farrington, speaking the miners’ piece, recited the terms 
framed at Cleveland, repeating that the union in Illinois 
is compelled to come to an agreement with the operators 
only on those terms. W. K. Kavanaugh, of St. Louis, 
president of the 5th and 9th District Operators’ Associa- 
tion, stated the operators’ case, declaring for arbitration 
—‘‘the American way” of settling industrial disputes—and 
renewing the operators’ peace offer of Aug. 4 calling for a 
return to work of miners at the old scale while a non- 
partisan commission decided what the scale and working 
conditions should be after March 31, 1923. Farrington re- 
plied that arbitration would spell, for the union, the loss 
of most of the ground it has gained in recent years, and 
therefore could not be considered. 

Long debate followed in which some sulphurous language 
was touched off. It ended at noon with the decision to take 
the matter out of the hands of the big and unwieldly con- 
ference for the time being and lay it in the hands of a com- 
mittee of six to produce a plan of agreement and then to 
reassemble the conference. The committee of six consisted 
of the three operators’ association presidents, W. K. Kava- 
naugh of the 5th and 9th, Rice Miller of the Illinois Oper- 
ators, and Harry C. Adams of the Central Illinois Oper- 
ators, and three union officials, President Frank Farrington, 
Vice-president Harry Fishwick and Secretary Walter Nesbit. 

The one outstanding and vital decfaration of the day by 
Farrington was that he absolutely would not sign any 
agreements with individual mine owners. All Illinois mines 
would go back to work together or none would go, he de- 
clared. This firm position by Farrington meant a good 
deal to the closely knit factions of operators who were 
making the fight for the state. It meant Farrington would 
do some of their own work for them by holding wobbly 
operators in line for a general state settlement whether 
they wanted to stay in line or not. 

Saturday night the Congress Hotel, where the committee 
of six was working, was full of operators from all over the 
state who were hanging around the conference keen for 
the first chance to sign the dotted line and wire their mine 
superintendents to blow the whistle. More than one of 
them said flatly that they would have signed with Farring- 
ton just as fast as they could shove a pen had he let them. 
Moreover, they added, they were pulling strong for a quick 
decision. The idea of the conference stewing along in 
Chicago for a week or more trying to make an agreement 
was highly distasteful. 

Nothing, however, came out of the committee of six all 
day and all evening Saturday. 

Sunday morning the subcommittee settled down to it 
again and wrangled all day and well into the evening. The 
only thing that leaked out was that Farrington was pro- 
posing and the operators counterproposing all sorts of 
shifts and changes in a settlement of the Cleveland type 
but that nothing definite was determined. 

The hope of Farrington seemed to be to obtain a con- 
tract to run nineteen months to April, 1924, at the old 
wages, instead of running only to next April, as Lewis 
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wished. 


in the old working agreement, some of them calculated to 


give the mine owners greater leeway in hiring and firing 


miners. But the general sentiment was that Farrington 
didn’t have enough to offer, no matter how willing he was 
to concede small inches. It appeared to be his plan to get 
an agreement which would put him in the position of ob- 
taining more for the men of Illinois than Lewis had procured 
for the men of the whole country. 

Monday morning the six went into their room and shut 
the door with the usual determined slam. All morning the 
session continued. At noon the operators of Illinois—some 
forty of them—assembled to hear what had been accom- 
plished. The noon assembly had been arranged Saturday, 
when it was supposed that the dotted line would be ready 
for signatures. But it wasn’t—much to the disappointment 
of everybody concerned. Farrington had come out of the 
morning session with a smile and a covert statement that 
the operators had conceded enough so that he thought an 
agreement would soon be made with no specific arbitration 
clause. The noon meeting broke up in thirty minutes with 
nothing accomplished beyond a rather indefinite report of 
progress to the operators by the three representatives on 
the subcommittee of six. 

At 3 o’clock the six again slammed the door behind them. 
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In order to induce the operators to sign for such 
an extension Farrington offered various small concessions 
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By this time tension in the committee had grown severe and 
nerves were rasping. For an hour the committee talkeg 
sharply back and forth. Then the door flew open and out 
tramped Farrington clamping on his hat. “If I can’t get 
a chance to talk in this meeting, I’m through,” said he. 

It appears the controversy had grown quite heated. How. 
ever, before he got far away he was pacified by an operator 
committeeman and so the subcommittee merely adjourned 
until evening to cool off. That night if anything was de- 
cided by the committee that fact did not leak out. But a 
level best effort was made because a separate meeting of the 
miners’ whole scale committee was slated for Tuesday morn- 
ing at 10, an operators’ meeting at 11 and the reconvening 
of the joint conference at 12, and if no final report was 
ready for that noon session nobody knew how serious a 
crash might ensue. 

The Tuesday struggle became hopelessly tied up during 
the middle of the day when, with arbitration and the nine- 
teen months proposition both scrapped, there remained only 
a battle among operators as to whether they would sign in 
a group or individually, and whether the miners would sign 
them both ways. When the committee of six could not 
pull the operators together, Farrington got permission of 
his men to sign them both ways. The final general con- 
ference was called, the two-way plan was agreed upon and 
the agreement was signed, thus ending the strike in Illinois, 





Big Association Groups Slow to Accept Cleveland Pact 


over the country in the resumption of mining in the 

union coal fields that have been on strike since April 1. 
In addition to the substantial increments to output fur- 
nished by the three large producers in central Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, Clearfield Bitu- 
minous Coal Corporation and Allegheny River Mining Co., 
a number of the smaller operators have signed up and 
started their mines. 

Meanwhile approximately 200 association coal operators 
of the central Pennsylvania field met at Clearfield on Aug. 
17 and rejected the Cleveland agreement as a working plan 
and arranged with the United Mine Workers’ leaders for 
a joint conference in Altoona on Aug. 21. 

Following a meeting in Cumberland, Md., on Aug. 18, 
at which representatives of coal companies and individuals 
operating coal mines decided to refuse to recognize the 
miners’ union, Maryland operators in the Georges Creek 
region, on Saturday, Aug. 19, posted notices at the mine 
openings that they would reopen on the 1920 wage scale. 

At a meeting last week of the Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change action was taken leaving the question of signing 
the Cleveland scale to the individual operators. The meet- 
ing was long and a good deal of opposition to the scale 
developed. 

The central fuel committee at Washington was advised 
on Aug. 19 by George T. Poor, chairman of the Ohio Fuel 
Committee, that the production of coal in Ohio is expected 
to be practically on a normal basis by the first of this 
week with an anticipated possible output of 5,000 cars 
per day. 

Numerous breaks from a policy of non-acceptance of the 
Cleveland agreement are reported in the ranks of the Pitts- 
burgh coal producers. The majority of the association is 
holding out for a settlement with the men without the 
“check-off.” ; 

There will be no capitulation to the union on the part of 
_ Connellsville operators according to all reports from the 

field this week. Union officials have made it clear that 
any individual operator would be supplied with workmen 
if he accepted the Lewis terms. Operators have indicated 
that union membership will not bar them from employment 
here but it also has been made clear that there will be no 
recognition of the union. 

The first material break in the ranks of operators in 
northern West Virginia came when fifty coal companies 
operating in that part of the state signed an agreement 
with the United Mine Workers on Aug. 17 to operate on a 


Poorer the « slow but apparently sure, is being made 





union basis under conditions prescribed in the Cleveland 
agreement. Among the larger concerns which signed the 
contract was the Consolidation Coal Co. The agreement 
was entered into after a meeting of the Northern West 
Virginia Association at which it was decided to take no 
association action. Despite this action most of the mines 
now operating in this field are on an open-shop basis. 

As this issue of Coal Age goes to press on Tuesday night 
no announcement has been received from the meeting of 
Indiana operators at Terre Haute, where acceptance of the 
Cleveland agreement has been hanging fire for several days 
pending the outcome of the Illinois conference described 
elsewhere in this issue. 





Ogle Disavows Attempt to Deliver Illinois 
And Indiana at Cleveland 7 


ERSISTENT reports from Illinois that A. M. Ogle, 

president of the National Coal Association, had ex- 
ceeded his authority and had misrepresented his constitu- 
ents when he held a conference on Aug. 6 with John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, at Pitts- 
burgh, are discounted in the East. It is being pointed out 
that what Mr. Ogle did was to visé a plan of settlement 
outlined by attorneys representing both sides and to offer 
to put it before the union coal operators. It is reported 
that the Indiana operators are indignant over the insinua- 
tions from Illinois and are backing Mr. Ogle. By some it 
is charged that certain Illinois influences are at work to 
disrupt the National Coal Association. 

Following the meeting of the directors of the association 
in New York last week Mr. Ogle sent the following word 
to the directors who were not present: 

“Reports and rumors going out from Cleveland last week 
to the effect that I had agreed to deliver Indiana and IIli- 
nois into the meeting called by Lewis at Cleveland are com- 
pletely without foundation. It seems strange that anyone 
with intelligence would make a charge so palpably absurd 
on the face of it and almost equally strange that anyone 
should give it credence. That such groundless rumors 
have been so readily accepted is probably due to the strain 
under which everyone has been laboring during the tense 
and trying situations that we have been compelled to meet 
almost daily. It is fortunate that our National Association 
has developed sufficient strength to stand steady against 
the shocks caused by such temporary dissensions and mis- 
understandings.” 
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ESITATION continues to mark the progress of 
H the industrial coal buyer. Those, like the rail- 

roads and utilities, that must have coal as they 
go along are getting it with the help of the government. 
They are not confining themselves to the Hoover prices 
either, but are paying premiums as they go. Current 
production is just about equal to the current consump- 
tion of the essentials, as transportation and _ utilities, 
with perhaps a little left over for such as hospitals. 
Everyone appears to be waiting for the union mines 
that have signed up with John L. Lewis to begin work. 
Last week there was little evidence that these long idle 
union mines furnished much coal to the country, but the 
indications are that more will be forthcoming this week. 
Estimates place the total output this week a little short 
of 6,000,000 tons. 


RESUMING MINES NoT YET OUT OF TROUBLE 


So far none of the large operators’ associations has 
signed up as a group. This has not prevented individ- 
uals from putting their names on the dotted line and 
many mines in Ohio and Pennsylvania have started 
work in the past few days by this route. But those who 
attempt to start up find their troubles are not over, for 
men are scattered, some having left the country and 
others being away on other jobs, and it is going to take 
more time than many anticipated to get normal output 
from those mines that start, and much longer to get 
them all started. 

Thus the consumers who are sitting back waiting for 
a flush production are going to have to wait for some 
time. Their holding back is the factor mainly respon- 
sible for the continual staggering march of coal prices. 
It requires a stiff demand to hold prices at some of the 
high levels recorded in recent weeks and when a part of 
that demand is withdrawn the market sags. This is 
what happened during the past week: The result is that 
on Monday of this week Coal Age Index of spot prices 
of bituminous coal dropped 20 points to 530 from 550 a 


Review 


week ago. The corresponding average price was $6.41. 
One curious feature of this figure is that while the high 
range on Kentucky coal dropped $1.50 to $3 last week, 
the low range was raised a dollar by the change in 
the Hoover price from $3.50 to $4.50. 

The government program of priorities is not working 
with all the smoothness that might be hoped for. In 
fact it seems to be functioning with some difficulty. 
Plainly the trouble is lack of complete co-operation and 
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lack of understanding all around—even in Washington 
—of what it is designed and desired to accomplish. 
Certainly it has not operated so far as a price controller. 
The railroads are following orders as regards distribu- 
tion but apparently have no influence on prices when it 
comes to placing cars. 

A desperate effort is being made to get coal started 
up the Lakes and it is here that the real test is coming. 
Priorities have put coal up the Lakes before and doubt- 
less will do so again. 

Hopefulness prevails with respect to early resump- 
tion of mining in the hard-coal region and there is little 
more to be said on the subject. There is no hard coal 
to distribute and consumers have not become urgent for 
supplies. Coke is being turned into domestic fuel chan- 
nels in order to get it moved under favorable priorities. 
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BITUMINOUS 


This is the first full week that any of the union coal 
miners have been at work and it will be some days before 
it can be ascertained how much they will add to the current 
coal output. According to the report of the Geological 
Survey for last week the best that was hoped for in the 
few days following the Cleveland conference was a few 
hundred thousand tons, mainly from Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Illinois and Indiana were still holding out and but few 
mines had started up in the Southwest. Northern West 
Virginia was getting under way. 

Great anxiety was being experienced by many operators 
about getting their mines to work now that they were 
willing to sign the pact that the United Mine Workers 
drew up at Cleveland, for every day at the high spot prices 
means many dollars of profit. Furthermore these operators 
are anxious to be the first to get to work, as they anticipate 
a decided car shortage when the districts as a whole get 
going. 

Loadings on Monday, Aug. 14, according to the railroads, 
were 15,722 cars, a decrease of 3 per cent as compared with 
the week preceding. Thereafter they declined steadily to 
12,530 cars on Wednesday. The loadings on Thursday, 
13,463 cars, gave the first indication of shipments from 
mines reopened under the Cleveland agreement. 
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The following statement shows the number of cars on all 
railroads loaded daily: | 


Ist 12th l6tn 17th 18th 19th 20th 
Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 


Monday........ 11,445 15,311 12,666 13,267 15,102 16,229 15,722 
Tuesday........ 11,019 16,622 10,821 11,571 11,446 13,729 12,971 
Wednesday..... 11,437 17,032 10,932 11,461 12,447 13,368 12,530 
Thursday....... 11,090 16,432 10,805 11,028 12,380 13,277 13,463 
Friday......... 11,296 16,073 10,623 11,142 12,669 13,539 ...... 
Saturday....... 8,888 13,993 9,864 11,336 12,405 ot AEE ee 


Car supply improved in certain districts of southern 
West Virginia and Kentucky, but in Harlan County and 
adjacent fields of southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee 
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Coal Age Index 530, Week of Aug. 21, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $6.41. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh District, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Ohio prices not included in figures 
for last week.) 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market July 24, Aug.7, Aug.14, Aug. 21 
2 922 1922 


Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 192 1 + 
Smokeless lump........ . Columbus... $6.00 $5.60 $6.15 $4.75@$7.50 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 6.00 5.25 5.75 4.50@ 7.50 
Smokeless screenings. . Columbus.... 5.50 5.10 5.65 4.25@ 7.50 
Smokeless lump... . . . Cnicago..... 8.25 6.35 5.85 4.75@ 8.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago... 8.25 6.25 5.75 4.50@ 8.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 5.40 5.90 5.60 4.75@ 6.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 5.25 5.50 5.50 4.50@ 6.50 
Smokeless screenings.... Cincinnati... 4.90 5.40 5.40 4.25@ 6.00 
*Smokeless mine run... Boston... . 7.65 8.90 10.15 6.45@11.00 
Clearfield mine run...... Boston.... 3.65 6.90 8.00 7.00@ 8.25 
Cambria mine run....... Boston.... 4.00 7.40 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
Somerset mine run...... Boston. . 3.75 6.90 8.40 7.50@ 8.50 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New York... se 8. 

Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 8.25 8.25 7.75@ 8.75 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.75 7.25 7.50 . ........ 

Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol).. New York. . 8.75 8.00 8.15 7.25@ 7.75 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Voi.).. Philadelphia. .... 8.00 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 4.75 7.25 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York. 8.25 7.25 7.65 6.25@ 6.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 7.85 7.85 7.25@ 8.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 4.75 7.25 7.10 7.50@ 8.00 


High-Volatile, Eastern 


Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 8.75 we fo Serer 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Pailadelphia.. ince MD (ane “O00 7.86 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 4.75 6.25 7.50 7.50 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 6.00 5.60 5.90 4.75@ 8.00 
Kanawha mine run...... Columbus.... 5.90 5.50 5.50 4.50@ 8.00 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 5.90 5.10 5.40 4.50@ 7.50 
W. Va. splint lump....... Cincinnati... 5.15 5.85 5.60 4.75@ 6.00 
W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 5.15 5.85 5.60 4.75@ 6.00 
W. Va. mineiun......... Cincinnati... 5.25 5.50 5.50 4.50@ 6.50 


Market July 24, Aug.7, Aug.14, Aug. 21 
1922, 1922 1922 


Quoted 1922+ 
W. Va. sereenings........ Cincinnati... $4.75 $5.10 $5.40 $4.25@ 86.00 
Hocking lump..... ..... Columbus.... 5.75 5.85 6.15 4.75@ 8.50 
Hocking mine run...... . Columbus.... 5.50 5.50 5.75 4.50@ 8.00 
Hocking sereenings....... Columbus.... 5.50 5.35 5.35 4 00@ 7.50 
Pitts, No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 7.25 7.85 7.25 5.00@ 7.26 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 7.25 7.85 7.25 5.00@ 7.26 
Pitts. No. 8screenings...  Cleveland.... 7.25 7.85 7.25 5.00@ 7.26 

Midwest 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 10.25 6.35 6.35 ,.50@ 7.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 10.25 6.25 6.25 4.50@ 7.50 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville.... 10.25 6.10 6.10 4.50@ 7.50 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 11.00 6.85 7.15 4.50@ 7.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 11.00 6.75 7.00 4.50@ 7.50 
South an Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.40 3.50 4.75 2.50@ 6.00 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 2.35 3.20 3.85 2.50@ 6.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.50 3.50 4.00 2.50@ 6.00 
8. E. Ky. lump.......... Chieago..... 9.40 6.35 5.85 3.750 7.50 
S. FE. Ky. mine run....... Chicago...... 9.40 6.25 5.75 3.50@ 7.50 
S. E. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 9.25 5.85 5.85 3.75@ 7.00 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 9.25 5.75 5.75 3.50@ 7.90 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 9.25 5.60 5.60 3.25@ 7.00 
S. E. Ky. lump.......... Cincinnati... 7.00 5.85 5.60 3.75@ 7.90 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 5.00 5.75 5.50 3.50@ 7.00 
S. F. Ky. secreenings...... Cincinnati. . 4.65 5.60 5.35 4.25@.6.00 
Kansas lump ..... Kansas City.. 5.00 5.25 6.00 + ae 
Kansas mine run..... _- seomes City... 4.75 53.15 6:00  . ..+.asee 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.90 6.00 ........ 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. , ; 
+Advances over previous week shown he«vy type, declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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transportation was for a time almost completely blocked. 
Western Kentucky also reported acute transportation loss. 

There was no compensating increase in shipments from 
the non-union fields of Pennsylvania, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Final returns show production of all coal in the nine- 
teenth week of the strike as 4,605,000 tons, including 
29,000 tons of anthracite. In the corresponding week of 
1921 the output of bituminous was 7,770,000 tons and of 
anthracite, 1,770,000 tons, a total for all coal raised of 
9,540,000 tons; the year before that the total was 12,280,000 
tons. Considering anthracite and bituminous coal as a 
common source of supply, the present weekly output is 
five or six million tons below normal. 

Lake dumpings increased last week to 162,162 tons, of 
which 134,112 tons were cargo and 28,050 tons were bunker 
fuel. The Lake situation is disturbing. Under orders of 
the Federal Fuel Distributor all coal loaded on Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday of this week in the Kenova- 
Thacker, Logan and Kanawha on the C. & O., Big Sandy, 
Hazard, Elk Horn and Harlan fields is to be consigned to 
the Lakes. The loadings from these fields on the corre- 
sponding days of two weeks ago were a little short of 
400,000 tons. Lake shipments are now about 10,000,000 
tons behind last year. 

Not only is the movement of Lake coal behind past sea- 
son’s but the distribution of the coal actually dumped has 
differed from other years. Shipments to Canada have de- 
creased more sharply than those to American destinations. 
Of the total dumped, only 11.7 per cent went to Canadian 
ports as against 28.5 per cent in 1920. There has been a 
great increase in shipments to Buffalo and other Lake Erie 
ports not ordinarily taking Lake coal. A total of 859,000 
tons has been shipped to Lake Erie ports on the American 
side as against 12,555 tons in 1920. 

Still more striking has been the increase in the propor- 
tion moving to Lake Michigan, to which 41.3 per cent of 
this season’s dumpings has been consigned in comparison 
with 23.5 per cent two years ago. In like manner the 
sharpest decrease has been in the movement to Lake Supe- 
rior. Only 715,000 tons—16.5 per cent of the total—had 
been consigned to American ports on Lake Superior up to 
July 31. Yet these ports absorbed 51.4 per cent of the 
movement in 1921 and 36.5 per cent in 1920. 

The reserve of coal on the commercial docks at the head 
of Lake Superior decreased sharply during July whereas 
it normally increases at this season. According to the 
Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association, the stocks 
of bituminous coal at Duluth, Superior, Ashland and Wash- 
burn dropped from 1,498,000 tons on July 1 to 661,090 tons 
on Aug. 1. Stocks of anthracite declined during the same 
period from 364,000 to 170,000 tons. 

In comparison with last year the present reserve appears 
very small, but it must be remembered that in 1921 stocks 
were above the average, says the Geological Survey. 


STOCKS ON LAKE SUPERIOR DOCKS 


Date Anthracite Bituminous 
EE ONIN Reco ces elm a arese bh Sores oa tee ate 363,771 1,498,276 
NN oS oy i 5 sar gs ip on cas a dite, Rhee tee bats 400,395 4,342,467 
SUE TEINS 3, Poo 5 oc soy ine wad ihe woietce aes emnaie ahs 170,450 660,988 
PY Sit) SRR a let Ie tae Pearly ne ee» 617,254 5,313,359 


According to the Geological Survey m:nes in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and northern West Virginia shipped less 
coal during the week ended Aug. 19 than during the 
previous week. 

The all-rail movement to New England increased to 688 
cars in the week ended Aug. 12 from 437 cars the week 
before. In addition to this figure 226 cars were forwarded 
to New England destinations by way of Rouses Point, up 
near the Canadian border. In the same weeks of last year 
the movement was in excess of 2,000 cars per week. An- 
thracite movement to the same territory was 226 cars dur- 
ing the second week of August, mainly of steam sizes. 

A slight gain in tidewater dumping at Hampton Roads 
was recorded in the week of Aug. 17. In that week the 
total was 307,182 tons compared with 306,258 tons in the 
previous week. Many vessels are reported waiting for 
cargoes and the supply at the piers is gaining. Lamberts 
Point the N. & W. piers gained but Sewalls Point lost. The 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


bebe a's of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
he U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 


Six Months Jan. Ito April 3 to Week 
July to Dec., - 1, 1922 Aug. 5, 1922 Ended 
192 nelusive Inclusive Aug. 5 
Ng gs cing chic wctthencdetal 45.6 55.7 
Non-Union 
WOME ciaine.sS 6 3% sha hc eodod 63.5 64.6 77.1 95.5 
Somesnet County... 6... cccesss See 74.9 45.3 50.3 
TOMER, WC. Views ss. 6s << Saves 55.3 51.3 44.4 43.9 
4, ee, See eee ee 54.9 58.8 83.7 88.7 
WOUND Peele. oS act Mot ates 54.8 59.9 75.2 57.7 
MEM Ceara soe cdcanrene es 53.3 54.8 No report 
Hazard. 51.7 58.4 50.6 23.4 
Pocahontas... Siiala.teath oF cooked stale ay 49.8 60.0 69.5 47.7 
Tug _— Weiehias Hie tiaintdle <.0iieace <iciace 48.1 63.7 74.0 42.9 
Loga natant 6 le, 61.1 62.3 24.8 
Cumberiand-Piedinont.. Pe PP Per 46.6 50.6 17.3 25.9 
WOR OE oc arens 9.5 nln alesttae:s 45.7 64.3 65.2 40.1 
| a a ner 38.2 54.3 72.1 43.5 
Na Mis MROROUGRGY 66 ccc. sche ie Saw 47.7 49.6 21.9 
bs Ae Ds ene Peter 24.3 37.9 30.0 35.2 
Union 
COR. S26 ORE TN G29 59.6 14.4 12.8 
je ee eee eee ee 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
a MMT arog. < xc on SOC oes 52.6 46.6 0.9 0.0 
LS Se BG a art eee 50.7 66.8 2.6 6.0 
RE pe aed te | 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
Kansas.. ay 42.0 54.9 16.7 16.7 
RM ih en ce oatoiats Nig ed Cat. 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
Pittsburghf. . bn bs cee ee ee 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania. Bias Rishheoktee 39.1 50.2 11.8 11.3 
a hes da paid Asia ED 44.0 4.3 6.7 
Western ype ob Beth rE. te 32.5 37.7 61.9 59.8 
RONUMIMIN sd. cose c ees hoon. 3%59 0.0 0.0 
Kanawha.. TOE eee 13.0 6.0 8.6 
Ohio, Southern............-...-. 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 
* Rail and river mines combined. 
+ Rail mines. 
t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
Car Loadings and Surpluses 
Cars loaded: All Cars Coal Cars 
Week ended July 29, 1922................... 43h". 851,351 79,246 
Peete WEEN Ac... oo sietiae hs «Pb EEL Se ee 859,733 76,374 
ee SEE Te ee a ee ho) 786,178 146,095 
Surplus cars: 
PO EM os 288 oT Raa ener eaten ice Soe ea 174,927 131,267 
AS Tp. Sr ae eee eae eS eh ee) Same 26 eS 203,322 141,430 
Sasrig date Myon? g0>.. Disks ou sco meee 320,000 160,000 





tidewater dumpings in the week ended Aug. 12 as reported 
by the Geological Survey follows: 
TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FROM 


HAMPTONJROADS 
(In Net Tons) 


Week -—Foreign——. —NewfEngland— Other 

Ended Cargo Bunker Cargo Bunker Coastwise Total 

PON A oh odp eke 7,776 22,878 197,948 5,889 84,452 318,943 

August 5........ 21,300 15,132 183,051 3,116 104,358 326,957 

August ¥Z........ 8,676 19,442 170,333 3,027 105,193 306,671 
ANTHRACITE 


There is no change in the hard-coal situation. There is no 
production save a little river coal. Some pea is being lifted 
from mine storage in the region. All eyes are turned on 
the conferences between the operators and the miners at 
Philadelphia. 


COKE 


The production of beehive coke appears to have found a 
temporary level around 110,000 tons per week. Using 
reports of cars loaded by the principal coke carriers as a 
basis, the total output in the week ended Aug. 12 was esti- 
mated by the Geological Survey at 112,000 net tons. 

For the country as a whole, the output of coke in the 
corresponding week of the past four years was as follows: 


575,000 
387,000 


418,000 
50,000 

Thus it is seen that while the current rate of output is 
more than twice that in 1921, it is nearly 76 per cent below 
that in 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

The past week in the Connellsville coke region has been 
marked by further increases in output of coal and coke 
to the extent of about 10 per cent above the previous week, 
and the resumption in a small way on open-shop basis of 
two additional operations; the Seventh Pool Coal Co. and 
the Martin plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. There 
was less violence during the past week than for several 
weeks. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 














North American Orders Strain British Export 
Facilities; Production Nears Record 


HE British market is very active. 
Prices are strong and the emer- 
gency demand from Canada and the 
United States is straining the export- 
ing facilities of the country. Spanish 
demand is showing unexpected strength. 
Exports to North America are ex- 
pected to reach 200,000 tons per week 
and may soon exceed the pre-war 
record. Some American business ex- 
tends into October, although most of 
the orders are for delivery within the 
next 30 days. 

Production reached 5,122,000 gross 
tons during the week ended Aug. 5, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age, the 
heaviest since early in April. The pre- 
ceding week’s output was 4,898,000 
tons. | 

There is a slight lull in the north 
of England industry due to the fact 
that the entire output during August 
has been booked up, and shipping facil- 
ities beyond the end of this month are 
not certain. The Scottish market is 
disappointed at the non-materializa- 
tion of American orders. It appears 
that Scotland was on holiday when the 
English pits were working, and were 
taking their time over filling the orders 
to America which they believed were 
ready to their hand. When the Scot- 
tish pits prepared to deal with the 
American requirements they discovered 
that no orders were coming their way. 
England and Wales had got busy, with 
the results that inquiries gravitated 
south. 

The June audit in Wales, on which 
August wages are based, shows the 
worst figures since the National Agree- 
ment, and the proceeds were not enough 
to cover the standard costs. During 
this month revenue was £3,136,000 and 
costs £3,243,000. The owners have had 
to surrender £283,000. In these circum- 
stances wages will remain on the mini- 
mum. The July audit will show little 
improvement, so that wages will remain 
about the same until October when the 
results of the American demand during 
August will be felt and wages will 
rise in sympathy. The only consolation 


the miners have is the regularity of 
employment. 


French Feel Effects of U. S. Strike 


Important purchases of British coals 
by the United States have been felt on 
the French market, which has ma- 
terially improved since about the middle 
of July. Arrivals of British coals in 
France are decreasing. Pithead stocks 
are still so high that French collieries 
would particularly welcome a ew sub- 
stantial orders from America. The 
collieries of the Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais have a joint selling agency, Le 
Comptoir d’Expansion Commerciale des 
Mines du Nord de la France, 26 rue 
Saint-Jean, at Douai (Nord), and this 
organization could certainly arrange 
for coal exports to America as it did 
last year to Great Britain during the 
miners’ strike in that country. 

Other facts just now concur in im- 
proving the French market. A strike 
of river craft personnel on the Lower 
Rhine hinders the arrival of German 
coals; good deliveries are being made 
abroad of Sarre coals, which sell now 
in south Germany to the extent of 
170,000 tons per month. 

At a meeting of the Nord coal field 
miners’ union, a resolution was adopted 
deprecating any reduction in wages. 








Coal Paragraphs From Foreign Lands 

ITALY—The price of Cardiff steam 
first was quoted at 42s. 3d., Aug. 19, 
according to a cable dispatch to Coal 
Age. 

GERMANY—The production of coal in 
the Ruhr district for the week ended 
Aug. 5, according to a cablegram to 
Coal Age, was 1,731,000 tons. 


Prices Soften at Hampton Roads 
Vessel requirements registered at 


the piers expanded slightly during the 
past week, but there was no further 
tightening of the market here in con- 
sequence. Perhaps in keeping with the 
general relaxation of the market spot 
prices declined, although the fact that 
there is so little free tonnage in the 
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market made the quotations nominal] 
Movement at the piers grew larger at 
Lamberts Point and at Newport News 
but declined at Sewally Point. Some 
delays to steamer calling for bunkers 
were reported. As a whole the bunker 
demand has not cut much figure in the 
market, however, as foreign trade ves. 
sels are taking their fuel on the other 
side. Among the vessels chartered or 
awaiting charter in the coal trade here 
is the largest fleet of sailing craft that 
has been anchored in Hampton Roads 
for several years. 

Demands for tonnage for use in 
manufacturing plants and at public 
utilities appear to be following a more 
orderly and composed course, follow- 
ing the strike conference. Earlier in 
the month shippers here were beset 
with frantic appeals for small ton- 
nages to avert what would-be pur- 
chasers described as serious crises. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


Go te Entei, 
ug. ug. 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: uve 
OATS OM TANG... .cc cess oc 808 1,196 
Tons on hand............ 49,220 64.710 
Tons dumped ........... 131,863 138,871 
Tonnage waiting ........ 71,500 101,375 


ES ESS, eS aa ee 512 502 
TOMS ON MONG. o.6 6 seiscccs 28,350 30,150 
STONE GUMPCA 2... 65005. 80,861 53,065 
Tonnage waiting ........ 64,450 59,663 
dt O. Piers, Newport News: 
are on HONG 3.64 6.04% 408 82 
OUR MO TAOING 6 6 e558 s.055'0 36 20,000 16,150 
Tons dumped ............. 60,721 82,334 
Tonnage waiting ........ 23,115 28,615 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Aug. 17, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Am. S.S. Lake Galisteo, for Curacao. .3,743 
For Cuba: 
Am. S.S. Charles Whittemore, for 
BRNO TSOTMINEO os o's 5k Coes cd give 746 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
PIERS 

Aug. 12 

Pool 10, Philadelphia. . 

Pool 11, Philadelphia. . 

Pool 10, New York...$12.00@$12. 25 


1 
0 
2 

Pool 1, Hamp. Roads.. 9.50@ 11.00 9.50@10.50 
9 
9 


Pool 11, New York....11.00@ 12.00 00@ 12.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp.Rds. 9.50@ 11.00 9.59@10.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 9.50@ 11.00 9.50@10.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool] 10, Philadelphia... ........ $11.75@ 12.25 
Pool 11, Philadelphia.. ........ 11.00@ 11.50 
Pool 10, New York....12.25@12.50 12.25@ 12.50 
Pool 11, New York....11.25@12.25  11.25@12.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.... 9.50@11.00 9.50@10.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 9.50@11.00 9.50@ 10.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 40s.6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s.6d f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b. 590s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Genoa......... 38s. t.i-b. 42s. t.i.b 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s. 6d. f.o.b. 38s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Madeira.......42s. 6d. f.a.s. 43s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe.......40s. 6d. f.a.s. 41s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.o-b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas....40s. 6d. f.a.s. 41s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s. f.o.b. 42s. f.c.b 
Welsh, Rosario........52s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore...... 53s. 9d. t.i.b. 688. 6d. t.i.b 
Welsh, Constantinople. 50s. f.o.b. dts. f.o.b 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 50s. t.i.b 50s. t.i.b 
Welsh, Alexandria..... 44s. f.0.b. 44s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Port Said......46s. 6d. f.o.b. 49s. ¢.0.b 
Welsh, Buenos Aires... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b 
Durham, Antwerp..... 30s. 6d. t.i-b. Qs. 6d. t.i.b 
Durham, Hamburg.... 26s. f.o.b. 26s. f.o.b. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: Aug. 12 Aug. 19T 
Admiralty, large....... 29s.@31s.  30s.@32s. 6d. 
Steam, ial. -.. .....2186d@ 2286d. 228.@22s. 6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best steams........... 25s.@ 26s. 25s.@ 26s. 
ee OO Ce 25s. 25s. 
Best bunkers.......... 25s. 25s. 


+Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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Trade Tastes Dose of 


Optimism ; Prices Soften 


Output Gains in Pennsylvania and 
Northern West Virginia Help Market 
—Southern Coals in Bigger Volume— 
British Fuel Disappoints—Priorities 
Absorb Most of Available Product. 
NCREASE in production in Penn- 
syivania and northern West Vir- 

ginia is proving a great help to the 
market along the northern Atlantic 
seaboard. These gains in output are 
small as mining is first resumed, but 
absence of car shortage and an evi- 
dent purpose on the part of the 
miners to return to work again as 
soon as the individual mine owners 
sign the Cleveland contract has given 
the trade a dose of optimism and 
softened prices. 

Demand is not insistent, but rather 
is holding back awaiting more 
production. Southern coals are in 
better volume at Northern ports. 
The first experiences with British 
coals, now flowing in, are not par- 
ticularly happy. Some of our equip- 
ment is proving to be not adapted 
to this coal. 

Priorities continue to absorb most 
of the coal available for the market. 





NEW YORK. 


The outcome of the Cleveland con- 
ferences and the probability that many 
mines that supply this market would 
soon reopen put a damper on the local 
demand last week. Quotations softened 
at various times during the week. 

The enthusiasm which prevailed over 
the possibility of relieving the situation 
by the introduction of British coal was 
not so pronounced toward the end of the 
week when it became known that one 
of the public service corporations had 
experienced some difficulty in using it 
to advantage. During the first five 
days of the week there were 67,026 tons 
received here in eleven vessels, all of it 
apparently on order. : 

Southern coals are coming forward in 
good shape and with quotations at 
Hampton Roads ranging $10.25@$10.75, 
quotations c.if. New York harbor 
ranged $11.25@$12.25 in big bottoms 
and $13.00 in small barges. 

The railroads aré heavy buyers, al- 
though they have priority rights. Some 
dealers complain of having their coals 
confiscated. It was said that some rail- 
roads have been able to buy B. & O. 
coals at around $5 f.o.b. mine. 

There is no talk of contract making 
and it is not believed that operators will 
be willing to bind themselves for the 
balance cf the coal year. While some 
believe it will be possible to get at 
least $5 at the mine, others believe the 
minimum figure will be arcund $6. 








FAIRMONT 


Although the Cleveland conference 
created more or less of a feeling of 
uncertainty, operators not knowing to 
what extent the outcome might affect 
the mines already operating on an 
open-shop basis, nevertheless pro- 
ducers continued to increase the out- 
put. About 220 mines were in opera- 
tion, the largest number since the be- 
ginning of the strike. Prices were still 
on a high level, the maximum being 
about $7.25. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The general run of consumers seem 
to have taken it for granted that the 
Cleveland conference ended the coal 
strike and as a result they have 
ceased to inquire for coal. Some plants 
with barely enough coal to keep them 
going for a few weeks are taking the 
stand that by waiting prices will be 
much easier. 

The indications are strong that the 
rail strike will soon be settled, and 
this being the case there will be a 
greatly increased movement of coal to 
the consumer and considerable reduc- 
tion in prices. 

There has been some softening in 
prices, although the cuts have not been 
deep. Indications are that there will 
be still further recessions during the 
next week. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Operators pretty generally have 
agreed to the settlement and already 
many mines are working. The oper- 
ations of th Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co., thirty-five in number, are at work. 
The Stineman mines at South Fork, 
the Miller Run Coal Co. and the Clark 
Coal Co., at Hastings, the Barnes & 
Tucker Co. and the Maderia Hill Co., 
at Barnesboro, with mines in good con- 
dition, were ready to start operations 
at once. 

Word from every mining community 
in the field is to the effect that opera- 
tions will be gotten under way as fast 
as the equipment, tools and men can be 
gotten back into the mines. It is pre- 
dicted that practically all mines in the 
district will be in operation before the 
end of the present week. 

There is not likely to be a shortage 
of cars. The railroad shopmen’s strike 
did not effect the repair shops in 
Altoona and all equipment is in good 
condition for handling the increased 
output of coal this road will now be 
called upon to handle. 





BALTIMORE 


Prices for soft coal have not fallen 
as a result of the impending strike 
settlement and in the face of the general 
transportation situation and the deple- 
tion of coal stocks. While practically 
all the coal moving is on priority this 
has not broken down the situation in 
which coal consumers readily pay high 
prices to get immediate _ supplies. 
Fairly high grade gas coals are selling 
at this time around $7.50 per net ton 
f.o.b. mines. What little steam coal is 
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taken 


offering is 
$7.50@$8. 
Baltimore industries have been run- 
ning on narrow margins of reserves and 
therefore the receipt through a local 
concern of nearly 100,000 tons of 
Virginia coals by barge proved a real 


up rapidly at 


boon. The same firm is importing " 
between 75,000 and 100,000 tons of 
British lump coal of high grade for the 
Baltimore trade. The first of this coal 
is expected this week and a consider- 
able demand for it is already in evi- 
dence from householders to replace 
anthracite. Both the Virginia coal and 
the British coal have been placed on a 
price basis that is not prohibitive. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


The number of mines operating in 
the Upper Potomac region is increas- 
ing from week to week and about the 
only plants not producing now are 
those on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac where little or no protection 
has been accorded by local authorities. 
No trouble is being experienced in se- 
curing all the cars necessary. Prices 
are ranging $6@$7.25. 








South 





VIRGINIA 


Under improved transportation con- 
ditions, the field is showing further 
signs of recovery from the slump 
caused by a break-down in car supply 
and coal movement. Improvement has 
been more marked on the N. & W. than 
in any other section of the region. 
Notwithstanding this increased produc- 
tion there is an acute shortage in the 
state and some industrial plants have 
found it necessary to close down. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Relief from the stress in demand on 
this field by foreign coal consumers is 
already evident. The Missouri Pacific 
placed a large tonnage a day or so 
prior to the strike settlement affecting 
a portion of the Central Competitive 
Field and almost immediately canceled 
same. A priority was recently granted 
the Rock Island in the matter of car 
supply to mines at which contracts had 
been placed for fuel in this district, 
the road not having been able to secure 
sufficient coal otherwise on account of 
shortage of equipment. 

It looks as though the buying move- 
ment in normal Alabama territory has 
now received sufficient impetus to war- 
rant the assurance that the average 
weekly production will be easily ab- 
sorbed when shipments to outside ter- 
ritory are cut off. 

The strong pressure in the snot mar- 
ket continuing through the past week 
maintained prices at high levels, rang- 
ing $5@$6 per ton, and like figures 
were paid for domestic sizes. How- 
ever, probably not in excess of 15 per 
cent of the production moved at above 
figures. More recent business taken 
on from emergency consumers prior to 
the inauguration of Hoover schedules 
ranged $2.50@$3.50 per ton. 

Production for the period of Aug. 5. 
reached 400,000 tons, although con- 
siderable time was lost at mines on all 
lines on account of shortage in the car 
supply. 
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Trade Concerned at Task of 
Spreading Short Fuel Supply 


Sees Possibility of Trouble in Accumu- 
lated Demand—Dealers Dole Out 
Stocks Only Where Need Is Urgent 
—Householders Optimistic. 


O ALARM is manifested over 

the Eastern anthracite-coal con- 
suming territory as the end of sum- 
mer approaches and production of 
hard coal continues at a standstill. 
The trade itself—retailers, whole- 
salers and producers—is gravely con- 
cerned and fully recognizes the pos- 
sibility for trouble when it comes to 
spreading out a short supply over 
an accumulated summer and early 
fall demand. 

Dealers are holding to their stocks 
—quite scanty in most yards—and 
are doling out supplies only where 
urgently needed. Pea is the only 
size that is moving at all and that 
now is very difficult to get. River 
coal, size and quality not guaranteed, 
but at stiff prices, is available to 
meet the demands of particularly 
needy consumers. 

Substitution of bituminous coal 
for anthracite is not in evidence to 
any marked extent as yet. Not until 
people really feel the pinch of a 
shortage of hard coal will they turn 
to soft coal. There is yet abundant 
optimism among those householders 
who give next winter’s coal supply a 
thought, that the mines will soon 
start and that they will then have 
all the coal they want. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail dealers take it for granted 
that the miners and operators will get 
together, and are prepared to resume 
deliveries. Of course, in formulating 
their plans the dealers are going ahead 
without taking into consideration any 
rules that might be decided upon by 
the fuel commission. The hope is 
strong that the commission will con- 
fine itself to the distribution of fuel to 
the dealers, allowing them to work out 
their own method of placing the coal 
to the best advantage. i 

Due to the fact that there is no 
probability of a wage reduction it goes 
almost without saying that prices will 
be about the same as they have been 
during the past year, unless the 
dealers will pass along the entire 
freight reduction, which amounts to 
about 25c. a ton. ; 

Pea coal continues to come in, and 
retailers are making immediate de- 
livery, with the result that when win- 





ter comes there will be a lack of the 
usual reserve yard stocks of pea. 

There is still a plentiful supply of 
river barley and if anything prices are 
a trifle easier, running $2@$2.75. 
Some concerns, in fact most, have 
found that the mixture of fine anthra- 
cite with soft coal does not work out 
advantageously, and this, combined 
with a promise of better bituminous 
shipments, is responsible for the easier 
prices. 





BOSTON 


Dealers are holding their small 
reserves of egg, stove and chestnut for 
such emergency needs as may develop, 
and are doling out what pea coal is 
available. Only small and scattered 
lots of bituminous are being delivered 
in place of anthracite, most house- 
holders having elected to take pea as 
long as it lasts. 

At wholesale the trade has been much 
encouraged over the prospect for settle- 
ment. It is realized, however, that an 
agreement has not been reached yet 
and that several weeks may elapse 
before shipments are actually resumed. 
Meanwhile, what pea is in storage is 
being saved for locomotive use until 
the bituminous situation has improved 
sufficiently to justify its release. 





NEW YORK 


Outside of small tonnages of pea, 
buckwheat and river barley producers 
and wholesale dealers have nothing to 
offer. Pea coal is being used largely 
by the railroads, who find it more eco- 
nomical to burn than bituminous coal 
at the current quotations. 

There is almost none of the larger 
sizes in the local retail yards. Demand 
for buckwheat and the smaller river 
products was easier last week, due to 
the conferences in Philadelphia, and the 
resumption of mining in some of the 
bituminous mines. There was no ap- 
parent change in quotations, however. 

Buckwheat was scarce and was quoted 
by some dealers at around $12 along- 
side. River barley was quoted $3@ 
$3.25 at point of loading. 

Some independent buckwheat was 
offered here at $9 f.o.b. mine and during 
the week a stray lot of rice was quoted 
at $7 f.o.b. mine. Independent pea coal 
was quoted at around $14, f.o.b. piers. 





BALTIMORE 


Hard-coal dealers are not particularly 
disturbed at the thought that British 
lump soft coal will be used in a number 
of, homes hereabouts during the early 
winter. They believe that the advan- 
tage of anthracite over any class of 
soft coal for household use is such that 
hard coal will become once more the 
exclusive, or practically exclusive, fuel 
for the home as soon as it is available. 

No delusions are entertained that the 
entire hard-coal demand for the early 
autumn and winter can be met, no 
matter how favorably the situation at 
the hard-coal mines may develop within 
the next few weeks. The Maryland 


Fuel Distribution Commission is allot- 
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ting priority orders in cases of 
gency, all of which are reported ae 
being filled fairly promptly. 





BUFFALO 


As a rule the handlers of har 
do not look for a supply for some pl 
yet, even if the men go to work soon 
as is supposed to be the program. The 
output is so much more slow and diffi. 
cult than in the case of soft coal that no 
shipments of account will be made 
right away. So far as this market goes 
the situation is just as it was. 

The consumers will be glad when the 
Lakes close, for then a few cargoes 
can be turned in here and there wil] 
be coal enough. It is doubtful if the 
old close adherence to anthracite and 
certain sizes at that for certain pur- 
poses, will ever be returned to. It is 
found that with the regulation sort 
and sizes as a foundation it is easy 
to use something else as a filler with 
good results. 











West 








SALT LAKE CITY 


The domestic consumer is buying 
more coal now than he has done in 
any August for two or three years, 
This is due to the strikes and the pub- 
lished reports of the Commercial Club’s 
offer to help the state executive to 
distribute coal when necessary. Further, 
there is some talk among operators of 
increasing the price of lump and stove 
coal and although nothing has appeared 
in the papers about it, it is presumed 
dealers are making it known to their 
customers. 

Producers are all a long way behind 
on their orders and dealers are finding 
it difficult to obtain sufficient coal for 
immediate delivery, the filling up of 
their yards being out of the question. 





KANSAS CITY 


Better feeling prevails in the market 
here with the approach of the end of 
the strike. It appears that production 
in the fields near here will be at full 
tide soon and that—barring a complete 
collapse of railroad service—enough 
coal will be shipped to satisfy imme- 
diate demands. During the week just 
closed the main business of the coal 
man was pacifying consumers who 
demanded coal he could not get for 
them. Production is already on the 
upgrade. Union officials assert that 
1,200 men have gone back to work in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma within a week. 
A conference for Tuesday, Aug. 22, was 
slated between union officials and Harry 
N. Taylor, president of the South- 
western Interstate Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. It is possible that a general 
resumption of mining will follow. 





DENVER 


Demand for’ coal from almost all 
classes of consumers grows heavier 
daily. Production is a little better to 
match and as a sort of backhanded aid 
to the market supply the Pueblo steel 
mills closed down last week, thus remov- 
ing a large consumer from the market. 
Peace reigns in almost every mining 
region. Troops have been sent home 
from Frederick. 
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Entire Region Awaits 


End of Strike Parleys 


Prices Tend Downward, as Resumption 
of Mining Is Expected Daily—Supply 
of Cars Keeps Most Fields in Hot 
Water—Indiana Coal on Market. 


LL the Midwest region sits on 

the edge of its chair awaiting the 
outcome of the conferences going on 
at the close of last week and the first 
of this week between operators and 
miners in Indiana and Illinois look- 
ing toward a resumption of mining. 
Since general operation of mines is 
expected almost hourly, buyers have 
largely withdrawn from the market 
and prices are on the downgrade. 
Kentucky, West Virginia and wagon- 
mine Indiana coal sold in various 
marts in this territory at figures 
ranging from $7 to $8.50 Aug. 18 
and 19. Nobody bought save those 
compelled to by circumstances and 
most buyers demanded more than car 
numbers. There has been too much 
juggling of them lately. 

The shortage of fuel in consumers’ 
hands is even more acute than last 
‘week because of poor car supply and 
the hampering influence of the rail- 
road shopmen’s strike. Especially is 
this so around St. Louis. 

The priority system of distribution 
continues to function haphazardly in 
this territory. Nobody thoroughly 
understands it, nobody appears to 
enforce any provision of it, and the 
railroads serving the mining fields 
make no efforts to shut off car supply 
to those who ship on priority orders 
regardless of the price. 





CHICAGO 


An expectant calm and downward 
prices characterized this market during 
the week just closed. Buyers rushing 
madly after anything black were not 
to be seen. Their days appear to be 
gone forever—until the next time. Such 
confidence was felt that coal would soon 


be produced in Indiana and Illinois that 


by the end of the week prices on Ken- 
‘tucky coal had reached $7.50 a drop of 
at least $3 from the week before, and 
were going on down. Very little of it 
Was available. Only a few cars of West 
Virginia fuel got here. It was traded 
in at about the same price as Kentucky. 

For the first time in months Indiana 
coal reappeared here in sizable ship- 
ments. Practically all of it was from 
wagon mines and was of doubtful qual- 
ity and preparation. But it sold on 
Saturday for as high as $7.50, though 


a good deal was offered at varying 
figures under that. 

Great uncertainty as to priorities 
and price regulation exists here. Robert 
M. Medill, now formally appointed State 
Fuel Adminstrator, came to Chicago a 
week ago and set up an office but no 
state fuel committee has yet been ap- 
pointed by Governor Small, and the 
chances are that none will be. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Some excitement in the southern 
Illinois field arises over the differences 
between Lewis men and those in favor 
of Farrington. The different gangs of 
outlaws in the places that have always 
caused trouble in the past seemed to be 
for Lewis, and the quieter and more 
reserved element seemed to be lined 
up for Farrington. The Farrington 
men seem to be far in the majority. 
There is a desire on the part of all 
miners to get to work. Operators con- 
tinue to get their mines in shape for 
operation. Much the same condition 
prevails in the Mt. Olive and the Stand- 
ard fields excepting that nearly every- 
body there is for Farrington. 

There has been considerable trouble 
in the coal fields caused by mobs of 
miners intimidating and threatening 
the trainmen on the [Illinois Central 
and Mobile & Ohio railroads that are 
hauling Kentucky and Alabama coal. 
At Percy, Ill., the trainmen were forced 
to switch the coal out where it was 
sidetracked, whereupon some of it was 
dumped and destroyed. The Mobile & 
Ohio R.R. got an injunction out against 
the miners in the Percy district from 
interfering with traffic and some action 
may be necessary along these lines by 
the Illinois Central. There has been 
10 interference with coal moving over 
the Southern and the L. & N. 





ST. LOUIS 


The situation here is extremely crit- 
ical. The City Hall is without electric 
power for lighting or elevators and 
many factories, including the rolling 
mills of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., have been shut down on account of 
no coal. The essential priorities that 
are furnished by wagonload through 
the dealers require 35 cars a day and in 
the last five days not more than 10 to 
15 cars have been released. Some of 
these small plants that are highly 
essential are in a critical condition. The 
Union Electric Light & Power Co. is 
running from day to day and its load 
is increasing because the water at the 
Keokuk power plant is too low to give 
its normal electric power. The house- 
holder in St. Louis is still taking things 
easy. 

The railroad situation here has been 
bad. The Terminal has been running 
on less than a day’s supply of coal 
every day for several days. It depends 
upon getting a few cars in each night. 
For five days the [Illinois Central 
brought no coal through, it all being 
held up south of Coulterville by the 
Illinois striking miners. On the 18th 
a couple of hundred cars came in in 
four trains. 

The country districts are in a serious 
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condition at many points and those who 
are running have begun to use wood. 
Kentucky coal sells anywhere from $6 
to $9 at the mine, with Alabama rang- 
ing $6@$8. No coal has arrived here 
yet at the Hoover fair price. Byproduct 
coke is selling wholesale at $10 per 
ton f.o.b. St. Louis, and gas house 
sold at $9.25 until it was exhausted. 
Byproduct coke retail is $13 and gas 
house was $12.25. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Operators report that loaded coal 
has been on tracks for days without 
moving and that they are not getting 
cars to load, as the trainmen’s strike 
has been only partly settled and traffic 
conditions are very poor. 

It is reported that some mines in 
western Kentucky haven’t had more 
than a day or two of full operation 
this month. For the first ten days of 
the month it is reported that on the 
Illinois Central car loading equalled 93 
per cent of potential capacity, and on 
the L. & N. 46.8 per cent, the average 
for the field being around 63 per cent. 
However, conditions on the L. & N. have 
been much worse for the past week. 

Washington has set $4.50 as a fair 
price for Kentucky. Machinery set up 
by the state and federal governments 
to handle priority orders is beginning 
to function, but slowly. It is reported 
that railroads are not questioning 
prices in putting in or pulling cars, 
it merely being a question of priority 
and right to ship. It also is reported 
that priority buyers are not making 
any real effort to buy at Hoover prices. 
Sales were reported until the end of 
the week at around $8 a ton. Then 
the price started down. ~ 





LOUISVILLE 


Although there is a great deal of 
talk of severe fuel shortage, it appears 
as if Louisville industries are fairly 
well taken care of. The Louisville Gas 
& Electric Co. has its own mines at 
Echols, Ky., and its own fleet of coal 
cars. The Louisville Railroad Co. has 
received service from its contract mines 
and hasn’t had trouble. The Louisville 
Water Co. has had to pay prices, but 
has gotten coal. Some small companies 
here and there in southern Indiana and 
Kentucky are ranting about not being 
able to obtain fuel, but Kentucky men 
think that wherever a utility has been 
forced to close down it has been through 
refusal to pay the price asked or 
through bad management in buying 
ahead of actual demand. 

Locally it is believed that the Cleve- 
land agreement will soon begin to have 
effect on the prices in Kentucky fields. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


State operated mines in Indiana are 
a thing of the past, at least for this 
strike. On onday the Governor 
ordered all guards home and announced 
that he would no longer attempt to 
run the strip pits. He said that the 
newly opened shafts and wagon mines 
will guarantee an ample supply to util- 
ities and state institutions. , 

Such Kentucky and West Virginia 
coal as is being obtained here costs 
$6@$7. Indiana coal is being quoted 
at from $5.75 to $6.50, depending upon 
the grade. Anthragite is priced at from 
$15.50 to $15.75 to the retail consumer 
and Pocahontas from $8 to $8.50 with 
forked lump at $9. 
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Approach to Normal Still 
Some Weeks Off in Ohio 


Much Repair and Cleaning Up Required 
—Car Shortage Predicted — Many 
Pittsburgh Operators Refuse to Sign 
Cleveland Agreement—Lake Situation 
a Vexing Problem. 


T WILL be several weeks before 

anything like normal conditions 
prevail in the coal fields of Ohio. 
Mines are starting up, but the operat- 
ing organizations are disrupted, men 
scattered and mines in need of much 
repair and cleaning up after nearly 
five months’ shutdown. Car short- 
age is predicted almost simultane- 
ously with the resumption of mining. 
In the Pittsburgh area some mines 
are resuming work, but a majority 
are hanging together in a refusal to 
accept the Cleveland settlement. 

The Lake situation is the main 
problem in this region, for until 
the Lake trade is taken care of coal 
for local users will be scarce. Prior- 
ities are being used to force coal 
to the Northwest, but with little 
effect so far. 

Prices softened some on the news 
of the Cleveland settlement, but 
urgent buying has held them firm 
since then. 


—_— 


CLEVELAND 


Settlement of the bituminous coal 
strike, at least partially, has not gone 
far in relieving conditions in this dis- 
trict. The shortage is still acute and 
the demand has sharply increased. 
Prices remain firm as a result. Screen- 
ings are quoted up to $6.75, mine-run 
up to $7.25 and domestic lump up to 
$7.50 a ton. 

A combination of causes is operat- 
ing to restrict the supply of coal for 
industrial consumption. Railroad de- 
mand and lake priority are diverting 
large tonnages. Operators who signed 
the new scale find themselves handi- 
capped by short labor supply, as many 
strikers have scattered—some to Europe, 
others to jobs on farms and some to 
factories. Also, cleaning up the mines 
takes time. Where production has been 
resumed the car supply is insufficient. 
Until normal conditions are restored 
operators do not expect to be able to 
load coal more than two days weekly. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during week ended Aug. 12 were 
632 cars. This was 143 cars above the 
low week of the strike period and 625 
cars under the maximum. Bituminous 
coal arriving at Cleveland for indus- 
tries and retail yards has averaged 
approximately 908 cars per week since 
April 1 as contrasted with normal 
requirements of 1,500 to 2,000 cars. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Each day adds signatures of oper- 
ators to the new Cleveland wage agree- 
ment. It is predicted that by the close 
of this week all Ohio will be signed up. 
Ohio in full blast will add three and 
one-half million tons per month at 1921 
rates and will exceed that with max- 
imum car and labor supply. 

Prevailing spot prices on any grade 
of coal from most any producing dis- 
trict range from $5 to $7.25 per ton 
f.o.b. mines, the minimum figure indicat- 
ing a decline of $1 per ton during the 
past few days. It is reported that one 
lot of 10,000 tons of Eastern Ohio No. 8 
lump for lake shipment was offered 
at $5.75 per ton f.o.b. mines. The 
volume of non-union coal from the 
South continues to be negligible. 

It is reported that, following tele- 
graphic instructions, local unions in 
Ohio No. 8 started machine men cutting 
coal on the morning of the 17th. Not 
over 200 cars were loaded on that day, 
however. 

In the lake trade the prediction is 
made that a pooling arrangement sim- 
ilar to that provided by Service Order 
No. 10, issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the lake sea- 
son of 1920, will be made operative 
soon. 





PITTSBURGH 

Opinion in Pittsburgh is practically 
unanimous that the members of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion will hold out for a district settle- 
ment with the miners, or the establish- 
ment of a regular open-shop condition. 
The chief doubt is as to how long this 
will take, some guesses being that the 
district will not be running well unti. 
two or three months have elapsed. 

In some quarters, apparently well 
posted, confident predictions are made 
that the Connellsville strikes will be 
ended by about Sept. 1, it being inti- 
mated that there will be a moderate 
wage advance from the Frick scale of 
Aug. 1, 1921, which was the regular 
scale of the region last March although 
some independents were paying less. 
It is absolutely certain that there will 
be no semblance of recognition of any 
union. . 

The railroads ange aged dropped out 
of the coal market for a few days in 
the past week but are back again in a 
moderate way and there is now buying 
by other interests. In the interim the 
market declined, Connellsville steam 
coal being $6@$6.75. Westmoreland 
gas is quiet at about $7@$7.50. There 
is now a little production in the Pitts- 
burgh district, but not enough to make 
a market. 


BUFFALO 


This market is now trying to square 
itself with the new state of things, 
though as yet they are to us only on 
paper. 

As might have been expected there is 
on the market quite an amount of coal 
that the owners appear to have been 
holding for nobody knows what prices. 
If there is any real distress here it 
seems to be monopolized by the jobbers. 
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As a rule the city jobbers_r, 
give out prices. They say. nee 
none, for the consumer will not bu 
Morning’s mail is almost a blank # 
far as any communication from con- 
sumers is concerned. The price hag 
been about $7.50@$8.50 at the mines 
but a decline is looked for at onee 
unless some hitch develops. So far only 
one of the Allegheny Valley companies 
has announced a time for resumption 
which is at once. 4 

The Lake situation does not change 
Fuel is still $10 or more and hard to 
get at that. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Operators are keeping production 
to more than half of full-time capacity, 
with all but four or five plants in 
operation. Much of the tonnage, how- 
ever, is being utilized for railroad fuel 
purposes. A little is going to the 
Lakes, and to Northern markets, A\l- 
though much of the output is being de- 
livered on contract and at the Hoover 
maximum, as high as $7.25 is being 
offered. 








COLUMBUS 


Active preparations are being made 
by operators to start work, following 
the agreement signed at Cleveland. The 
position of the Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change was against signing as an or- 
ganization, but the exchange adopted 
a resolution leaving the matter of sign- 
ing the scale to the individual operators, 

_ With the Ohio fuel commission func- 
tioning, practically .all of the coal com- 
ing into this territory is under priorities, 
but the receipts are not up to current 
requirements. No price has yet been 
fixed on Ohio coal and consequently it 
is moving at considerably higher levels 
than the Hoover figures. Pocahontas 
and other smoke’ess grades are selling 
around $4@$6.50 with the Hoover levels 
generally maintained. 

Lake trade is now attracting a good 
deal of attention on all sides. 

The retail trade is at a standstill as 
dealers’ stocks are pretty thoroughly 
cleaned up. Retailers, in many instances, 
are booking orders to be de’ivered later, 
with the price question held in abeyance. 


DETROIT 


So far the functioning of various 
fuel administrators has been produc- 
tive of no substantial relief for the 
consumers of bituminous coal in Detroit, 
and the situation is becoming more 
acute as existing stocks are reduced 
without compensating receipts of coal. 

The Detroit Edison, Detroit City 
Gas and the Ford Motor companies 
have been hard hit by the strike of 
trainmen at Corbin, on the Cumberland 
division of the Louisville & Nashville. 
The companies have mines in this field. 

After organizing an auxiliary com- 
mittee to assist Wayne County’s fuel 
administrator, the Detroit Board of 
Commerce is informed that the fuel 
administrator, lacking the support of 
law, is without authority to control or 
regulate coal prices or distribute coal. 

Meant me prices are generally con- 
siderably above the level recommend 
by Secretary Hoover. For coal arriv- 
ing not subject to priority regulations 
the price is $8.75@$9 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines. Priority coal is reported sell- 
ing at about $6.75. Retail prices on 
domestic bituminous range $11.50 
$12.50 a ton delivered at the buyers 
sidewalk. 
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Everybody Feels Better 
With Strike About Over 


This Region Fairly Confident Now That 
It Will Get Enough Coal, but Prom- 
ised Shipments Have Not Arrived— 
Hope for Late Freeze-up. 

HE Northwest, practically desti- 
tute of dock coal, feels greatly 
relieved at the signs that the coal- 
mining strike is about over and that 
mines will soon be able to dump great 
quantities of fuel over the lower lake 
docks consigned to upper ports. The 
only question that greatly worries 
this region is: Will the railroads be 
able to handle it? If they do, and 
if heavy shipments begin not later 
than Sept. 1 and if the freeze-up this 
winter is a little later than usual, 
then surely enough coal will reach 
the Northwest to take care of all its 
necessities until next summer. 
Prices here have been steadily 

climbing. They have attained such 
heights, in fact, that one or more 
protests have been registered at 
Washington charging profiteering. 
The Northwest cannot stand $9.25 
mine quotations on coal that sold for 
$3 and $4 before the strike. The 
latter is more nearly a proper retail 
price. However there are buyers 
willing to pay almost any price under 
protest, so long as they get some 
coal. Many industries throughout 
this region have already succumbed 
to emptiness: of coal bins and most 
public utilities are about to scrape 
bottom. 





MILWAUKEE 


Prices of bituminous coal in Mil- 
waukee were advanced 75c. per ton to 
the consumer, effective Aug. 15. This 
makes a total advance in soft coal of 
$1.25 per ton since Aug. 1. The trade 
is now paying $7.50 at the mines 
instead of the Hoover rate of $3.50 
per ton. 

The car supply also is vital. Unless 
the present shortage is relieved many 
industries will shut down. Priority 
orders that are not backed up by recog- 
nized authority are of little avail. Coal 
directed to Lake Michigan ports has 
been sent elsewhere or has been con- 
fiscated by railroads. Until govern- 
ment agencies begin to function reli- 
ably the coal trade is bound to continue 
in a state of demoralization. Electric 
utilities in Wisconsin, which consume 
from 60,000 to 70,000 tons of coal per 
month and gas companies using 30,000 
tons are facing suspension. : 

Five cargoes of soft coal, aggregating 
26,802 tons, were received by lake s.nce 
last week’s report, including 1,500 tons 





of Nova Scotia coal by way of Quebec. 
This makes the season’s receipts up to 
this time 809,162 tons of soft coal with 
no anthracite. Last year’s receipts as 


‘of this date aggregated 575,079 tons of 


anthracite and 1,672,185 of soft coal. 

The following are the retail prices 
of soft coal according to the latest 
advance: Pittsburgh, Hocking and 
Youghiogheny, $11; pile run, $9; screen- 
ings, $8; West Virginia screened, $9.50; 
pile run, $9; screenings, $9; Pocahontas 
screened, $12.50; mine-run, $10.50; 
screenings, $9; smithing, $10.50; coke, 
large size, $15; pea and nut, $13. 

A carrying in charge of 75c. is made 
on all except coke. The market is bare 
of Illinois and Indiana coal and Kan- 
awha gas mine-run. 





DULUTH 


Duluth and the Northwest generally 
has heaved a sigh of relief at the news 
of the termination of the coal strike. 
The Northwest is in a bad way. The 
530 cars from Kentucky allotted last 
week have barely started but shipments 
are promised soon. 

There were only 632,483 tons of 
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bituminous on the docks Aug. 1 and that 
quantity was 258,000 tons oversold. 
The docks at Ashland, Wis., had only 
28,500 tons of soft coal and were 68.000 
tons oversold. Six cargoes of coal 
arrived here last week. This was non- 
union coal sent as a stop gap, and filled 
a great need of vessels and public 
utilities. It is the opinion of dock men 
generally that arrivals of heavy ship- 
ments will resume at this port about 
Sept. 1. 

In view of the unusually severe 
winter last year it is thought that the 
freeze-up will be long in coming this 
year. If this proves true it will mean 
that there will be sufficient time be- 
tween Sept. 1 and the close of navi- 
gation to get the docks replenished. 

The success of the refueling of the 
Northwest depends to a large extent 
upon the country dealers and the celer- 
ity with which they order stocks. If the 
tendency is to hold off and trust to a 
possible break in prices the Northwest 
will be cold next winter, in spite of the 
termination of the strike. The docks 
will become full and the close of navi- 
gation will see insufficient supplies. If, 
however, the country dealers do their 
part there is no reason why sufficient 
coal should not be brought up the lakes 
to satisfy all demands. 

Prices are firm at $8.50 for lump, 50c. 
less for run of pile, and no market on. 
screenings, of which there are none~ 
available. 











New England 








Midsummer Lull On; Trade 
Confined to Spot Shipments 


Buyers More Optimistic—Quotations 
Far Above Hoover Fair-Price Level 
—Much Confusion Over Priorities— 
Fair Amount of Commercial Coal 
Still Coming Forward. 


HERE is very little change in 

the current market. Trade is in 
a quiet mid-summer state and trans- 
actions are confined to limited quan- 
tities for spot shipment. The larger 
consumers have comfortable reserves, 
considering the almost uniform light 
business they are doing, and receipts 
for the present seem to be in suffi- 
cient volume to relieve them of any 
immediate anxiety. 

News dispatches the last few days 
have taken such a favorable turn 
that buyers are more optimistic than 
a fortnight ago. No one in the trade 
really expects much increase in the 
volume of coal for New England 
during the next thirty days, but 
there is an undeniably easier feeling 
among buyers that probably reflects 
better reserves than were being 
counted on. Even users of high- 
grade gas coals are inclined to await 


developments, hoping there will be 
enough increase in output to modify 
current prices. 


In practically every direction there 
are quotations far above the Hoover 
level. Inland from rehandling points 
like Boston, Providence and Portland 
$12@$13 is still being asked for Navy 
standard coal, while f.o.b. Norfolk and 
Newport News $10.50@$11 are the spot 
quotations on the same grades. 

While commercial coal is still reach- 
ing Hampton Roads buyers and quite 
an amount of tonnage is waiting 
against its arrival, there is increasing 
confusion over the practical working 
out of Service Order No. 23. As 
between the Washington committee and 
those in the several states requisitions 
are going round in circles while priority 
coal is being confined almost exclusively 
to railroad fuel needs other than in 
New England. Attempts are made to 
get coal for various state consignees, 
but so far as reported at this writing 
there is none available through such 
channels. It is recognized here that 
Washington labors under great dis- 
advantage, for apparently no one acting 
on behalf of the President’s committee 
is in position to assume responsibility 
for anything that under court review 
might turn out to be discrimination. 

Meanwhile, trade agencies are con- 
tinuing to distribute as much of their 
own coal as may be available, and with 
varying policies as to the “fair price.” 
Shipments on contract are coming 
forward in good volume, and there is 
some expectation that they will co.- 
tinue about on the same basis. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 








Market Is Badly Muddled 
By Government Restrictions 


Quotations Show Wide Range—Increas- 
ing Number of Sellers Disregard 
Hoover’s Price List—Peace Efforts 
Bear the Market—Car Shortage 
Acute. 


DOZEN divergent angles have 

done their part to disrupt even 
a semblance of normal transactions 
of business through the Cincinnati 
gateway. Some firms have thrown 
themselves entirely upon the mercy 
of the coal permits that have been 
issued and are sticking strictly to 
the Hoover prices. Others are tak- 
ing advantage of the 8 to 10 per cent 
allowed to wholesalers and are pack- 
ing on all of the sail that such will 
stand. Others have resorted to the 
usual openings that have been left 
to put their coal on the market at 
the top prices and it is rather sur- 
prising to find that more and more 
firms that stood solidly back of the 
Hoover proclamation are beginning 
to chafe under the restrictions that 
have been imposed through the per- 
mits, privileges and priorities. 

The Cleveland conference, followed 
by announcements of mine reopen- 
ings, was a bear to the market and 
prices have slipped ‘down a peg. 


CINCINNATI 


Probably the most rasping occurrence 
of all that have come up in the past 
three months is the exposé of the fact 
that over 800 cars from Hazard, Harlan 
and southeastern Kentucky, as well as 
a large number from the West Virginia 
fields, have been moved to the Lake 
under Permits No. 1. granted to the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., which has not 
been a factor in the Cincinnati trade for 
years and yet has taken precedence 
over firms with offices here who have 
handled this fuel since the fields came 
into national trade. 

The Cleveland negotiations had their 
effect in lowering the prices. The news 
that Fairmont intended to start up by 
the end of the week also was a soften- 
ing factor. ‘ 

Smokeless prices seem to be held 
pretty generally to the Hoover sched- 
ule with the exception of some Dry 
Fork and New River offerings. Car 
supplies are short with the N. & W. 
declaring that they are in the worst 
position in years. The C. & O. and the 
L. & N. are resorting to embargoes to 
get coal moving. 

Retail prices have not changed. Some 
of the companies are having trouble in 
making deliveries and holding» their 
customers off to a later day when the 
strain will not be so great. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Although New River mines are 
gradually recovering from the acute 
car shortage, production is still at a low 
ebb, averaging a little over 110,000 
tons a week. The market is in rather 
an unsettled condition owing to the 
heavy demand and confusion attendant 
upon the establishment of the priority 
system which is diverting coal into 
new channels. So far as the general 
run of tonnage is concerned, it is be- 
ing moved at Hoover prices. 

Gulf mines are managing to speed 
up a little in view of a somewhat bet- 
ter car supply from the Virginian and 
the C. & O. which were so seriously 
crippled for a time by the strike of 
shopmen. Railroads are handling more 
coal to the piers and much of the con- 
gestion has been relieved. Supplies 
for the general market have been 
somewhat curtailed as a result of 
iengg A orders. Open prices are still 

igh despite the fact that most pro- 
ducers are not charging more than the 
Hoover price agreed upon. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Conditions in the Pocahontas field 
are beginning to assume a semblance 
of normal once again as mines find it 
possible to secure more cars. Smoke- 
less production is, however, insufficient 
to meet the demand, especially in view 
of the system of priority orders. 

In the Tug River territory operating 
conditions are also slightly improved. 
The demand is so much heavier than 
the supply that prices are still several 
dollars in excess of the Hoover list, 
notwithstanding the fact that the bulk 
of the operators are not departing 
from that list. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


KANAWHA 

Tonnage is being gradually in- 
creased, especially in view of a more 
adequate car supply. Much of the coal 
originating in this region is being ap- 
plied on priority orders under Class 1 
and 2, so that railroads and utilities 
have been getting the lion’s share of 
the output. Spot P aarp range $6 
$7.25, despite the fact that the bul 
of the tonnage is moving at the Hoover 
prices. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Under .improved transportation con- 
ditions, Logan production is once again 
on the up-grade. Owing to the cur- 
tailed output mines have not been able 
to furnish regular customers with a 
steady supply and priority orders are 
absorbing much of the coal needed to 
take care of these customers. Less 
tonnage is going to the steel mills and 
more to the railroads and utilities, 
with some to the Lakes. Government 
distribution agencies are functioning 
but that does not appear to have 
brought prices down appreciably. 

Although all the mines in the Wil- 
liamson field are in operation the point 
has not been reached where it is possi- 
ble to work full time, owing to the re- 
stricted car supply. 
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NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The supply of cars is still so short 
that the output is not over 30 per cent. - 
The field is unable to fill the needs of 
regular customers or send a very large 
tonnage to the Lakes. Prices of $6@ 
$7.25 are being offered in the open 
market. 


ee 


Coke 


UNIONTOWN 


Resumption of some union mines 
through acceptance of the Cleveland 
settlement caused a drop of $1.50 per 
ton in the price of coal in the Connells- 
ville region. Before the Cleveland con- 
ference the market here was quotable at 
$7.50@$7.75 per ton. The week closed 
with a drop to $6 with sufficient orders 
at that figure to absorb the tonnage 
produced. 

It is now conceded that production is 
at the highest point since the strike 
started and is increasing each day. 
Figures of shipments for the present 
week are not yet available but railroad 
officials report an average of 1,000 cars 
of coal a day and 250 cars of coke per 
day being delivered by all lines. In 
addition it is known that working forces 
at Frick, Rainey and other independent 
operations are increasing daily with 
mines being added to the active list 
each day. 











CONNELLSVILLE 


The principal change in the strike 
condition in the past week is that the 
Frick company is producing consid- 
erably more coke and is also shipping 
more coal. Among independent oper- 
ators a slight increase in operations is 
reported. 

The market has continued very nar- 
row, both demand and offerings being 
light. For many weeks past the de- 
mand has been very restricted by the 
high prices ruling, and has been nar- 
rowed down almost entirely to a few 
foundries, these foundries buying only 
in a limited way, from hand to mouth. 
Regular foundry coke is as high as 
ever, being quotable at $15@$16, while 
so-called “furnace coke” is easier, at 
about $13.50@$14. 

Reports have become much more 
definite that the strikers in the Con- 
nellsville region are disposed to go 
back to work. The Cleveland settle- 
ment, whereby about 15 per cent of the 
coal operators hitherto union signed 
an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers, did not help the Connellsville 
strikers and it is expected that they 
will shortly realize that they can hope 
for nothing from the union. It is com- 
monly assumed that in due course a 
moderate wage advance will be posted 
in the region, above the Frick scale of 
Aug. 1, 1921, and that in a short time 
the Connellsville strikes will all be 
over. 


BUFFALO 


The price continues strong. The sup- 
ply is as light as ever. The big coke 
centers are still depending on a few 
side ovens and keeping their regular 
ones idle for want of coal. Prices re- 
main at $15.50 for foundry, $13 for 
furnace and $9.55 (very scarce) for 
domestic, chestnut size, adding $2.28 
for freight to Buffalo. 
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From Field and Trade 























ALABAMA 


Cc. C. Copperstone, of Carnegie, Pa., has 
-opened an office in Birmingham, as general 
manager of the County Coal Co., which has 
‘operations in the Cahaba Valley, near the 
city. The property belongs to the Sossong 
“interests of Pennsylvania and the company 
is now constructing a spur track to the Cen- 
tral of Georgia switch serving the Overton 
mine of the Alabgma Fuel Co. in the same 
vicinity. 

The Etowah Coal & Iron Co., recently 
organized and incorporated at Gadsden, has 
transferred to the Chicago Title & Trust 
.Co., 10,000 acres of mineral lands in Mar- 
shall and DeKalb counties to secure a mort- 
gage of $1,500,000, which will be used in 
the development of its coal and ore lands 
in that section. 


COLORADO 


All coal mines in Colorado with the ex- 
_eeption of three Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
mines in Fremont County have resumed 
operation, according to announcement of 
the commandant of the Colorado Rangers. 

Robert Turner, superintendent of the 
Turner mine in Huerfano County, was ar- 
rested by rangers when miners reported 
that they went to the mine to work and 
that Turner informed them that it would 
not be safe unless they had a guard of fif- 
teen rangers. Mr. Turner was charged 
with locking out the miners and was re- 
leased immediately under bond. 


ILLINOIS 


The Niantic Carbon Coal Co. has leased 
its mine to William A. Magee, who is in 
full charge of the property. Mr. Magee is 
preparing to. open the mine to its full 
capacity as soon as the present strike is 
over. 


W. G. Hartshorn, Jr., of the firm Hart- 
shorn Mining & Crushing Co., Danville, was 
in Elkville recently making plans for the 
purchasing of a large tract of land west 
of that town, on which the company expects 








to sink a strip mine. The company also: 


plans the erection of a large rock-crushing 
plant near the town. 

Linton Short has been named to succeed 
Walter F. Hardy as chief clerk at the 
Kathleen mine at Dowell, owned by the 
Union Colliery Co. 

The Jackson Coal Co. has filed a $500,000 
mortgage on its mine at Hallidayboro, with 
the circuit clerk at Murphysboro. The loan 
will be used to liquidate outstanding obli- 


_gations of the corporation which has head- 
.quarters in Connellsville, Pa. The North 


Star Coal Co., at Ward, a few miles south 
of Hallidayboro, also placed a $150,000 
mortgage on its mine property there. 


INDIANA 


Huffman Brothers, whose coal mine re- 


.cently burned four miles east of Petersburg, 


have leased coal land three miles east of 
Petersburg along the Big Four and are 


-opening a railroad mine there. Work on 


the shaft is nearing completion. 


The Carl Fletcher Coal Co. has been or- 
ganized at Indianapolis with a capital stock 
of $100,000 for the purpose of buying and 
selling coal and other fuels. Carl Fletcher, 
one of the organizers of the company is 
secretary of the Knox County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. The other organizers are 
Mary H. Fletcher and Larz A. Whitcomb, 
who is an attorney in Indianapolis. 


The Consolidated Coal & Supply Co. of 
Kokomo, has filed incorporation papers with 
the secretary of state. The company has 
a capital stock of $200,000. Directors are 
George E. Bruner, John H. Panabaker and 
Ernest E. Ellis. 


Work on the new mine shaft of the Deep 
Vein Coal Co., three miles south of Prince- 
ton, is progressing nicely. Coal will be 
reached this fall. The temporary build- 
ings have been completed and a siding from 
the C. & E. I. is being built. The mine is 
to be electrically operated and will be one 
of the most modern in southern Indiana. 
No further attempts are being made by the 


-company to reopen the mine in Princeton 
- destroyed by a cave-in last spring. 


Appointment of a receiver for the State 
Coal Mining Co. is asked in a complaint 
filed recently in Indianapolis by a big in- 
surance agency, creditors of the company. 
The company operates mines in Vigo 
County. It is alleged the company is in 
danger of insolvency, that its mines have 
not operated since March 25 because of 
strikes and insufficient funds. 





KENTUCKY 

Troops were sent to Ilsley on Aug. 15 to 
protect the Magic Collieries, strip-mine 
property, after snipers had started firing on 
civilian guards. 

Gov. Morrow has named Fred M. Sackett 
chairman of the State Fuel Commission, 
which has opened offices at 616 Republic 
Bidg., Louisville. Mr. Sackett served as 
food administrator during the war. 


The Proctor Coal Co., of Williamsburg, 
has filed amended articles increasing its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 


The Sackett Fuel Co., jobbers, capital 
$10,000, has been chartered by M. G. Sack- 
ett, A. P. Sikking and John Roberts, all of 
Louisville. 

The Frankfort Elevator Coal Co., which 
has mining connection and Kentucky river 
transportation direct to mines, has been 
awarded a contract of 3,000 tons, at $5.50 
a ton, for the state capitol power plant, 
contract award being made by the Sink- 
ing Fund Commission. 

A. Wallet & Co., grain elevator opera- 
tors, have filed suit for $37,500 alleged 
damages against the Canoe Creek Coal Co., 
for alleged mining of coal under property 
owned by the Waller interests. | Plaintiffs 
allege that 15,600 tons of coal have been 
removed without their consent. 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R. reported 
a few days ago that it had brought its shop 
forces up to 7,750 men. 


The Frost Coal Co., Wilton, Knox County, 
capital $10,000, has been chartered by 
Charles Frost, John Frost, H. A. Steele, 
Miner Evans and William Leforece, all of 
Knox County, for development purposes. 


The Eastpoint Block Coal Co. has been 
chartered by J. F. Auxier, Paris Bowling 
and N. C. Auxier, all of Auxier, for devel- 
opment of a mine. 


MICHIGAN 

John Kraft Coal Co., Detroit, has _in- 
creased its capital from $5,000 to $125,000. 

The Owosso Coal Mining Co., Owosso, has 
been incorporated with capital of $350,000. 
Incorporators are H. A. Bacon, C. D. Bell, 
C. C. Fritz. 

W. W. Potter, of Hastings, member of 
the Michigan Securities Commission, has 
been appointed State fuel administrator. 
The Ford Motor Co. of Detroit was one of 
the first seekers of a priority order from the 
fuel administrator. The company was 
given a manufacturer’s priority order for 
2,700 tons daily with an additional 800 tons 
daily on its representation that it is under 
contract to supply the Detroit City Gas Co. 
with 8,000,000 cu.ft. of gas daily. 


MINNESOTA 


The Zap Colliery Co. has been incorporated 
at Zap, N. D., to operate a lignite stripping 
mine. The Pratt interests of Minneapolis, 
are the incorporators. This operation re- 
quires removing about 15 ft. of earth to 
reach a vein of 10 ft. There are several 
other open pit mines in North Dakota. 


Ivan Bowen, of the State Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, has been named 
fuel director for Mimnesota by Governor 
Preus. 

Berwind’s No. 2 Dock at Duluth-Superior 
harbor is completing a new concrete floor 
350 x 1,900 ft. The work will be done by 
Sept. 1. This improvement will make the 
dock one of the most modern on the Lakes. 


E. W. Johnson, of Duluth, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Inland Coal 
& Dock Co. He will succeed A. W. Fay, 
who is now with the Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., of West Virginia. Mr. Johnson 
was formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Berwind Fuel Co. docks at Duluth. 
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MISSOURI 


A petition in equity has been filed in the 
Macon County Circuit Court asking for a 
dissolution of the partnership in the Star 
Coal Mines. The petition recites that the 
parties have disagreed and that the de- 
fendants have stopped the payment of funds 
in the bank, necessary for the conduct of 
the business. The company’s property at 
Bevier is estimated to be worth from $60,- 
000 to $70,000. 

The stockholders of the Callaway County 
Coal Co., with mines at Carrington, are to 
meet to vote on a resolution to dissolve the 
company and close up its affairs and dis- 
pose of its assets. 

Governor Hyde has appointed Hugh Jd. 
MeIndoe of Joplin, a member of the state 
public service commission, E. R. Sweeney, 
a banker of Kansas City, and E. J. Wal- 
lace, a wholesale coal dealer, of St. Louis, 
members of a commission to supervise the 
distribution of coal in Missouri. The com- 
mission will be made of either five or 
seven members and other members will be 
named by Gov. Hyde. 


Incorporation papers have been granted 
to the Central Missouri Mining Co., at Cen- 
tertown. The corporation is capitalized at 
$50,000. The company plans to mine in 
the vicinity of Centertown on an extensive 
scale, by stripping. 





NEW YORK 


The Pond Creek Coal Co. for the six 
months ended June 30, 1922, reports total 
earnings of $497,256, against $615,127 in 
the same period last year. Net profits, after 
depreciation, depletion and charges for the 
period, were $316,824, equal to $1.48 a 
share on the 212,920 shares of capital stock 
outstanding. In the same period last year 
net profits totaled $410,097, equal to $2.93 
a share. 

The J. P. Burton Coal Co., Cleveland, 
has opened an office at Buffalo, with A. 
P. Stubbs resident manager. 


Scheid Engineering Corporation, New 
York City, has been appointed metropolitan 
and export representative for the Frank- 
lin Moore Co., Winsted, Conn., manufac- 
turers of material handling machinery for 
industrial plants. 





OHIO 


No bids were received Aug. 11 by the 
Columbus Board of Education, for 10,000 
tons of lump coal for the various school 
buildings of the city. This was attributed 
to the unsettled conditions incidental to 
tee strike. The board re-advertised for 
ids. 


The United States Coal Co. has just an- 
nounced its intention of extending its coal 
mining operations at Bradley, Jefferson 
County, to Smithfield, where two new shaft 
mines will be opened and a tipple erected. 
The company will build a new town near 
Smithfield and the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
is to extend its road from Bradley to 
Smithfield and put on passenger service 
between the latter place and Wheeling. 
Headquarters of the company are located 
in Cleveland, and H. E. Willard is the gen- 
eral manager. 


Sim Buka, who has been with the Ameri- 
can Inland & Export Coal Co. for the past 
three years, has severed his connections 
and opened an office for the W. R. Deegans 
Coal Co., of Huntington, at the Dixie Ter- 
minal Bldg., in Cincinnati. 

8S. W. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., 
Chattanooga, and Clyde Palmer, Cincinnati 
manager of that company, spent ten days 
going over and inspecting the mining prop- 
erties of the company in southeastern Ken- 
tucky and northwestern Tennessee. 


R. C. Snipes, president of the Elkhorn 
City Coal Co., of Johnston City, Tenn., was 
a recent visitor to the Cincinnati market. 
Other mining men there were: T. J. Rob- 
erts, of the Mahan-Jellico Coal Co, of 
Pineville, Ky., J. C. Callahan and. W. R. 
Hurst, of Elkatawa, Ky., and Sol Allen, 
of Prestonburg, Ky. 





PENNSYLVANIA . 


N. S. Greensfelder, mining engineer of 
the Hercules Powder Co., recently ad- 
dressed the students attending the summer 
courses in coal mining at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and at State Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. His subject was the 
scientific selection of explosives for coal 
mining. E. T. Steidle is in charge of the 
summer school at Carnegie Institute, and 
Wm. R. Chedsey at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 
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The Greensburg Fuel Co., has notified the 
State Department at Harrisburg of an in- 
crease in its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$75,000. W. EF. Zercher, Westmoreland 
County, is president of the company. 

The Moshannon Coal Co. operations at 
Brisbin, Clearfield County, were sold at 
auction at Ebensburg recently to W. H. 
Sanford, of Patton, the price being $22,100. 
The coal company was forced into bank- 
ruptcy but the bond holders had a first lien 
on the property and the trustee for the 
bondholders had the right to sell the real 
estate and equipment. The property in- 
cludes coal leases, 40 small houses, rail- 
road siding, mine cars and machinery and 
appliances. 

The industries of Northumberland Coun- 
ty last year turned out products having a 
total value of $77,160,500, according to 
statistics just compiled by the State De- 
partment of Internal Affairs. Approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the county’s produc- 
tion valuation was represented by anthra- 
cite, the value of which was $34,290,100. 
The county produced 5,973,483 tons of an- 
thracite and 103,305 tons of river coal were 
reclaimed trom streams. 


TENNESSEE 


The property of the Cagle Coal Co., near 
Pikeville, recently purchased by the Poca- 
hontas & Sewanee Coal & Iron Co., is being 
rapidly developed. Among the improve- 
ments contemplated is a tunnel 1,225 ft. 
long and a steel tipple. The estimates of 
the engineers who have examined the com- 
pany’s property runs up to 300,000.000 tons 
of coal of good quality. It is stated that 
the Chicago offices will be transferred to 
Chattanooga as soon as the mine is placed 
in operation. 








COAL AGE 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Under arrangements just consummated 
between the Robinson Coal Co. and the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., both operating in 
northern West Virginia, the former com- 
pany has leased mine No. 57 of the Con- 
solidation company, better known as the 
O’Donnell mine on the east side of the 
Tygarts Valley River near Fairmont. This 
mine has been out of commission for some 
time. 


One of the largest deals of recent months 
has been consummated at Fairmont, inter- 
ests identified with the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co. having acquired 2,000 acres 
of Sewickley coal land controlled by the 
Chesapeake Coal Co., a concern in which 
the Edward Hines coal and lumber inter- 
ests of Chicago had a dominating interest. 
The understanding is that the purchase 
price was about $1,000,000. The property 
was actually purchased by the Fairmont- 
Chicago Coal Co., which is capitalized at 
$600,000. The .purchasing company has 
already perfected arrangements to increase 
the equipment at the mining plant near 
Barrackville and to expend about $200,000 
in increasing its capacity. Twenty-five 
more houses for miners are to be bu'lt, 100 
new mine cars have been ordered and the 
tipple is to be enlarged. Officers of the 
newly organized Fairmont-Chicago Coal 
Co. are: E. F. Hartley, president; T. .H. 
Johnson, vice-president, and W. E. Watson, 
general manager. The tonnage from the 
mine: of the Fairmont-Chicago Coal Co. 
will be handled exclusively by the Fair- 
mont & Cleveland Coal Co., both having 
the same offices. 


The tipple of the Mutual Coal Co., at 
Maidsville, in the Monongalia field has 
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been destroyed by fire and two mi 
motives valued at about $20,000 howe oe 
been destroyed. The blaze is said b 
county authorities to have been of incend{- 
ary “ee The Mutual company: has been 
operating its mine as an open i 
since April 1. oon ae 





ONTARIO 


J. A. Ellis, vice-chairman of the On 
Railway Board, has been appointed = 
controller for the province with wide pow- 
ers for regulating the purchase and dis- 
tribution of fuel. He has been in confer- 
ence with coal dealers over the situation 
and is of the opinion that fuel will have to 
be doled out in hand-to-mouth quantities, 


A meeting of the creditors of On 
Fuels, Ltd., with head office in Toraan 
and a branch plant at Port Stanley, where 
briquets were manufactured, was held re- 
cently in Toronto. The company assigned 
last July to the Trusts & Guarantee Co 
Toronto. The liabilities are $41,058.29" 
with assets of $8,119.75. It is hoped to 
realize about $6,000 on the assets, 
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QUEBEC 


Sir Bertram Chadwick, M. P. for Barrow- 
on-Furness, England, is in Canada investi- 
gating the coal situation with the view of 
finding a permanent market here for British 
coal. He states that it is chiefly a matter 
of laying the coal down here at a satisfac- 
tory price and does not think that the 
question of ocean shipping rates presentg 
insurmountable difficulties. He has con- 
tracted to deliver large quantities of Welsh 
coal in Quebec and as far west as Toronto. 











Traffic News 





Eleven coal companies operating in the 
Whitesburg-Hombre district of Kentucky on 
the L. & N., have appealed to the State 
Railroad Commission to reduce coal rates 
from that section to other points in the 
state to the same level as the rates from 
the Hazard district. 

The I. C. C. has decided the following 
coal rate cases. The rate on bituminous 
coal from St. Leonard, New Brunswick, to 
Griswold, Me., is unreasongble, acting on 
the complaint of the Stetson Cutler & Co. 
Proposed cancellation of joint rates on 
the interstate transportation of bituminous 
and cannel coal from Bessemer and Lake 
Erie Group No. 1 points in Pennsylvania 
to stations on the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania and New York, 
is not justified. Rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in the Boonville, Ind., district 
to Huntington, Tell City and Cannelton, 
Ind., during Federal control, were . un- 
reasonable, acting on the complaint of the 
Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. Rates on 
bituminous coal from Century, W. Va., to 
Pump Station, Ohio, are unreasonable be- 
cause the factor from Strongsville to Pump 
Station exceeded the rates fixed, acting 
in the complaint of the Buckeye Pipe Line 
Co. Rates on bituminous coal from Cas- 
selman, Pa., to St. George Staten Island, N. 
Y., are unreasonable. Rates on bituminous 
from points on the B. & O. in the Meyers- 
dale, Pa., district, to an industry on the 
Erie at Weehawken, N. J., are not un- 
reasonable, acting on the complaint of A. 
W. Hillebrand Co. 

In the complaint of A. W. Hillebra~d Co. 
the I. C. C. decides that the rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from mines on the Pennsylvania 
in the Clearfield district to an industry on 
the Erie at Weehawken, N. J., are illegal. 








Trade Literature 





Reducing Valves. Atlas Valve Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Pp. 27; 4 x 7 in.; illustrated. 
A handy reference book of rules, tables, 
curves, data and formulae to determine the 
correct size and capacities of reducing 
valves; also for determining the capacity 
and flow of steam in pipes of different 
diameters and different losses in pressure. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Chicago, 
Tll., has issued a two-page spread featuring 
its Telfax Patented Tape Markers which 
appear in the centre of the core indicating 
the various grades of ropes. Also its Cli- 


max Galvanized Clips, giving price-list per 
hundred pieces.—Advertiser. “ 


Better Mine Cars. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. A four-page 
folder describing the Timken tapered roller 
bearings and the advantages gained by 
their use on mine cars.—Advertiser. 


Timken Engineering Journal. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. Pp. 282; 
84 x 11 in.; illustrated. Contains author- 
itative data on machine tools of all descrip- 
tions, mine and electrical equipment, etc.— 
Advertiser. 


Jeffrey Single-Roll Coal Crusher. The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog 
$69. Pp. 82; 74 x 10% in.; illustrated. 
Describes use of crusher built in five sizes, 
adapted for the power house, to insure a 
constant supply of stoker or small coal 
where stoker sizes cannot always be se- 
cured direct from mines; for the coaling 
station, to reduce run-of-mine and lump to 
oroper firing sizes; and for the coal mine, 
to reduce lump coal to smaller sizes to 
meet the demand for a uniform stoker coal 
The book describes typical installations of 
the crusher in service and table of capac- 
ities of the different sizes of machine for 
crushing various grades of bituminous coal. 
—Advertiser. 


Coal— Published by Walter Bledsoe & 


Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Describing and 
illustrating sections of the company’s 
operations. 


Griscom-Russell Evaporator Systems for 
the Economical Production of Distilled 
Boiler Feed Water. The Griscom-Russell 
Co., New York City. Bulletin No. 360. 
Pp. 7; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describes 
the application of Reilly self-scaling evap- 
orators to the power plant for the elimina- 
tion of scale blow-down, priming, etc. 


The Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Co. has published the following 
bulletins on lighting: The Lighting of 
Public Buildings, Bulletin L. D. 135; The 
Edison Mazda Lamp for Motion Picture 
Projection, Bulletin L. D. 107A; Church 
Lighting, Bulletin L. D. 136; Residence 
Lighting, Bulletin L. D. 187.—Advertiser. 


Copperweld Nails — Copperweld Ground 
Rods. Copper Clad Steel Co., Rankin, Pa. 
One page, containing tables and informa- 
tion on uses of these nails and rods.— 
Advertiser. 

Type LG-116 Indoor Disconnecting 
Switches and Type QC-3 Quick Break 
Lever Switch. General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.—Advertiser. 


Multiwhirl Cooler. The Griscom-Russell 
Co., 90 West St., New York City. Bulletin 
No. 904. Pp. 15; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Describes the application of Multiwhirl 
coolers for cooling of oil and water in con- 
nection with Diesel engines. 

The Terry Turbine, The Terry Steam 
Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. Pp. 40; 8&4 x 
11 4dn.; illustrated. Describing the com- 
pany’s condensing and non-condensing tur- 
bines.—Advertiser. 


Sandvick Steel Belt Conveyors. Sandvi 
Steel, Inc., New York. Catalog No. is-Ts 
6 x 9 in.; pp. 24; illustrated. Information 
as to how the steel belt is applied to solv- 
ing conveying problems. 
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Coming Meetings 





New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Rich- 
lb igs | ws w Weenie, nee Rg ay 

ary, G. . BF. Woodside, Arka: dg. 
Albany, N. Y. istics: 

Coal and Industrial Exposition ur-er the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will again hold its annual 
meeting in the same building during the 
exposition. 


National Exposition of Chemical Iindus- 
tries will hold its eighth national exposition 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 
ag Grand Central Palace, New York 

y. 

American Mining Congress. Twenty-fifth 
annual convention and exposition of mines 
and mine equipment will be held at Public 
Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 9-14. Executive 
offices, the Hollenden Hotel; E. C. Porter, 
convention manager. 


National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, Dec. 
7-13. Manager, Charles F. Roth, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will hold its fall meet- 
ing during the week of Sept. 25 at San 
Francisco, Cal. It is proposed to arrange 
for a party to leave New York on Sept. 
10, stopping at different cities en route. 
Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York City. 

American Chemical Society’s annual fall 
meeting will be held Sept. 4-9 at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; divisional meetings will be held 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
general meetings at Carnegie Music Hall. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its next meeting at Glenwood 
Springs, Col., Sept. 7-9. Secretary, F. W. 
Whiteside, Denver, Col. 


National Safety Council. Eleventh annual 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Coal Mining Institute of America will 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














